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POLICY 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, being 
a specialized publication for manufacturing 
confectioners exclusively, is edited in the in- 
terest of the executives in charge of the pur- 
chasing, production and sales departments, 
and provides a medium for the free and frank 


discussion of manufacturing policies, prob- 
lems, methods and materials. 

The same corresponding policy applies to the 
advertising pages which are available only to 
the supply manufacturers for the advertising 
of products which are used by the manufac- 
turing confectioner—machinery, raw materials 
and factory supplies, etc. 





The Manufacturing Confectioner believes in 


Organization of jobbers and manufacturers 
in every local zone in the United States 
with representation in a national body 
which will be a federation of all local con- 
fectionery associations. 


Uniform Method of cost finding and 
accounting. 


Pure Food Legislation which enforces a 
quality standard for confectionery. 


Rigid Inspection of candy factories to enforce 
sanitation and working conditions necessary 
for the production of a pure food product. 
through the vigilance work of a sanitary 
standards committee of the National Con- 
fectioners’ Association. 
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cAmerican—-M 
EDIBLE 
GELATINE 






+ Something to Remember 


HE pure food laws of the United 
States are more exacting than those 
of any other country in the world. 


American-made edible gelatine sur- 
passes in cleanliness, purity and quality, 
the highest standards of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment and the U. S. Pharmacopoeia, 


Now that the stabilizing and health 
values of our edible gelatine in ice cream 
and confectionery have been fully es- 
tablished by scientific authorities, the : 
above facts should be remembered by all 
gelatine users who are proud of their 
product. 


‘‘Foremost by Every Test’’ 


Edible Gelatine Manufacturers Research Society 
of America, Inc. 


Atlantic Gelatine Co., Milligan & Higgins Gelatine Co., 
Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. 
Crystal Gelatine Co., Swift & Co., 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
Jas. Chalmers & Sons, United Chemical & Organic Prod. Co., 
Williamsville, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
Essex Gelatine Co., United States Gelatine Co., 
Boston, Mass. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Kind & Knox Gelatine Co., J. O. Whitten Co., 
Camden, N. J. Winchester, Mass. 
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INDEX TO 


The Manufacturing Confectioner’s Approved Advertising of 


ry 


Confectioners’ Machinery and Supplies 


and Miscellaneous Advertising Directed to 
Manufacturing Confectioners 


POLICY: THe MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER is essentially a manufacturers’ publication 
and therefore is a logical advertising medium only for confectioners’ supplies and equipment. The 
advertising pages of THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER are open only for messages regarding 
reputable products or propositions of which the manufacturers of confectionery and chocolate are 
logicai buyers. 

This policy EXCLUDES advertising directed to the distributors of confectionery, the soda 
fountain and ice cream trade. The advertisements in THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER are 
presented herewith with our recommendation. The machinery equipment and supplies adver- 
tised in this magazine, to the best of our knowledge, possess merit worthy of your careful 


consideration. 
CANDY AND CHOCOLATE MACHINERY Alex Fries & Bro. Flavors ; ; 51 
FACTORY EQUIPMENT e908 Bros. Flavors. er oe 6 
apeline . ; 52 
Acme Starch Boards............. Be Fe eee 43 Ungerer’s Fruit and Fleral Flavere : 9 
Bentz Air Conditioning System...... been chins Bae 56 Vanoleum ........ 12... eee ece eens 53 
Columbia Recording Thermometers. eed pre Ses — Velvet Flavors ......... 50 
Eppelsheimer Chocolate Molds..................... 42 
NR a rca cp Lae he nen Seas <0 cia descend 5 ae Chocolate 
Mathews Gravity & Power Conveyors................. 58 
Mills Automatic Hard Candy Machine................ 59 Baker’s Chocolate Coatings, Liquors and Cocoa.... 47 
Mills No. 10 Bal] Machine..... See Rice Chocolate Coatings and Cocoas ‘ 49 
SS errr sees ia ae 61 
Rex Machines ............ Pee ale Bt ee a . 
rr an wensenebaawbaeswea 60 Gelatin 
Sturtevant-Fleisher Air eenseneentinns ae bexewas 43 Atlantic Gelatin = oe 
Tagliabue Thermometers ...... ee Crystal Gelati 52 
ysta elatin ; 
eg EE BN Cusiink son Knee exsd kad Nao Ne Kee eand 56 “Delft” .......... es Secenl Genus 
iking Pumps ..... CP ee een Od Pek ae acura Tae Biche Gelatin . me ed 48 
Edible Gelatin Manufacturers’ Research Society of 
CONFECTIONERS’ SUPPLIES America, Inc. ..... ra tee Meth ctnieael 4 
Essex Gelatin . ne 51 
RAW MATERIALS Milligan & Higgins Gelatin. =n 53 
CR et hoe ee be de edt Cis aekn meh 49 Ucopco Gelatin ..... eae ia ra 13 
Amaizo Corn Syrup and Starches...................... 48 “U. S. Gel.” . ; : 50 
American Certified Food Colors........................ 47 Whitten’s Gelatin .... ‘ eoeee recsee & 
Anheuser-Busch Confectioner’s Crystal Corn Syrup... 52 
ee I I, 0 a. cis co's enw mcwnsonswerse's 14 For the Package and Bar Goods Department 
ae i is alec wie a aed au pee ke hemp 55 
eS eg ee . 54 American Bon Bon Cups...... amine tase , 43 
oad rnck 6.0 Hide whare ibis Sek ae Conley Foil ....... : 39 
EE EN oo agsld sain. 04 ca necnk Chonan ene sean h icy cen . 46 Dorsey Labels ...... pate icucten oad . 46 
EEE IE 5 SER ey Se eaes rae ae mer ear a 49 , i... _.. Seer ee ar re asiaibicas a 
Cream Caramel Paste and Nougat Creme.. eee diana a Moistite ..... Fr. ... Third Cover 
gr a ogy gery Meawewnen eee eas . 48 Master Metal Covers.. ates Insert and Back Cover 
Si ou Santo an Didi deel caw etucth Wile 52 National Three-Process Boxes............. 46 
SR Pree a ee ae <chkiaae Gets 49 Paper Specialties ..... aes .. 44 
ESE ee ee iG betes gh te le etch, hw 7 Seaman Fibre Containers..... 45 
NMetiemal Certified Feed Colers...............008.005. 53 Schultz Candy Boxes , 45 
rn co. wi ogine vs pe We aikinony.s cakes 7 Shield Brand Dipping Paper. ap ne 44 
EGE 5 EN se ere eee wenn Sekuneen ll Shoup Boxes ..... ed eee ; 41 
RL Een TOON SE tee PEER ene 8 
Ee saad UN sthn aan akin han wemole 4 
SSS EER EE I DER ROTTS, Nae RP 51 SHIPPING SUPPLIES 
Thurston and Braidich—Gums and Vanilla Beans....... 44 Mid-West Shipping Boxes 40 
I oe a as ee ue BANOS Saas . 50 
i os ee eee aeene awh maaan as 8 MISCELLANEOUS 
Flavors Angelica Caps .......... _ 
us sececsess 44 
NE EPR CCE T OLE TERT ET TCT Cee rer 14 Display Stands, Cases, etc 43 
EL En | CORE, PE OM ee 54 Machine Designers ..... 42 
Foote & Jenks Natural Fruit Flavors.................. 54 Premium Cases .... yah cients 42 
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Essential Oils, Fruit Flavor Bases, 
Cumarin and Vanillin 





Peppermint Oils Our Specialty, Finest American Grown 
Oil Limes, Lemon and Sweet Orange, in all Varieties 


All Spice Oils Used in Confectionery 


OF UNEXCELLED QUALITY 


Hard Candy Flavors 


APPLE CURRANT, Red PINEAPPLE 

BANANA GOOSEBERRY RASPBERRY 
BLACKBERRY GRAPE ROSE 

CHERRY (with Pit Flavor) HONEY STRAWBERRY, 
CHERRY (without Pit Flavor) LOGANBERRY Fresh Fruit 
CHERRY (Wild) PEACH STRAWBERRY, Preserved 
CURRANT (Black) PEAR VIOLET 


These flavors perfectly solve the problem of holding a real fruit flavor in hard boiled goods; Satisfaction guaranteed. 
The respect and favor they have so quickly and thoroughly won among manufacturin: confectioners is due to the 
unusually high concentration, delicious aroma of the fruit itself and PERSISTENCE in the presence of a high 
degree of heat. 


TRUE FRUIT AROMA ESSENCES 
Extra Concentrated 


Extracted directly from the fresh ripe fruits, with no added flavor or color, have preference with those manufac- 
turers to whom QUALITY is more important than cost. Sold with an unrestricted guarantee. backed by 60 years 
experience in merchandising to the confectionery trade: unequaled for cream centers. 


FRITZBRO-AROMES 


Are the ideal flavors of highest concentration, based on true fruit extractions and slightly fortified with natural 
esters for strengthening and to accentuate special characteristics of the fruit. A strictly true fru flavor effect in 
a concentration much greater than can be produced in a natural true fruit essence. 


FRITZBRO MAPLE BASE 


A well nigh perfect reproduction of the delicious natural product of the Northern Sugar Maple tree. 


OIL BLACK WALNUT SUPERFINE 


The novel flavor effect of this new creation will give a pleasing distinction to every line of goods. The flavor is 
perfectly true to type, powerful in yield, economical in use and worked with the utmost readiness. Suitable for 
hard boiled as well as cream centered goods and particularity fine in syrups and in ice creams. 


With these various groups any problem of flavoring Candies of whatever nature can be promptly and successfully 
solved. Samples and details will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 





Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., “Wew'TYor«” 


Chicago Branch: 118 West Ohio Street 
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: anta Claus 


: Could Not Make Out 
| His Christmas List 


if it were not for candy. Last year, $427,635,000 was spent on 
candy and Santa Claus was by far the biggest customer. And the 
‘ confectioners could not make half so many beautifully delicious 
Christmas candies if it were not for NUCOA and NUCOLINE. 


For twenty-five vears, these two fine products have faithfully 
served fine candy makers. That is why the wise confectioner 

knows that during the Christmas rush their unfailing quality will 
be absolutely dependable. 

4 

. NUCOA, the hard butter to use for those shiny 

YY chocolates, perfect caramels, taffy, nougats and 

7 chewy candies of all kinds and for smooth, 

= , — 

satiny icings. 

\ 

& 

‘ NUCOLINE, the soft butter to use for those 

& crisp, salted nuts that never turn rancid, for all 

b popcorn goods and for slab dressings. 

My 

% December means Christmas and candy. Christ- 

: mas and candy mean NUCOA and NUCO- 

= . 

; LINE. NUCOA and NUCOLINE mean more 

= 


satisfied customers. 


7 


THE BEST FOODS, Inc. 


TABTLLA) ‘oaAR | NEW YORK CITY 
Nucoa Bldg. 
ith Ave. at 23rd St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. SAN FRANCISCO 


Produce Exchange Bldg. 1900 Bryant St. 
CHICAGO 


il) W. Washington St. 
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Gives Fresh Cream Richness to 





A White-Stokes\_ 
Standard Products 
universally used 


by manufacturers 
Superkreme 
Fondax 
Mazetta 
P. K. K. 
Radnor Creme 
Marshmallow Sheets 
Fresh Cocoanut Paste 


Mallo Toppings 
\y 

Superkreme 

is packed in 
$ gal. kits........... 50 Ibs. 
% barrel .......::. 160 Ibs. 
VY barrels ..........325 lbs. 
ae 600 Ibs. 











(Approximate Weights) 





Caramels and Fudge! 


UPERKREME economically replaces fresh cream 
while retaining a full-cream, full-milk flavor, and in 
addition, assuring better standing body for caramels 

and fudge, uniform richness in every batch, better keep- 
ing quality, freedom from graining, and a delightful chew- 
ing consistency. 


Every manufacturer who has used SUPERKREME has 
found the greater richness and creamy flavor of his prod- 
uct a stimulus to increased sales. 


Write Often for New and Proven Formulas 


WHITE-STOKES COMPANY, Inc. 


3615-23 Jasper Place, Chicago 253 - 36th Street, Brooklyn 


Season’s Greetings 


oO 
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UNCO SIMILE 
RASPBERRY 


(IMITATION) 
/, Combining the delicately luscious flavor of 
his the natural raspberry with a strength and 
tenacity of flavor which the true fruit juice 
| can never attain, UNCO SIMILE RASP- 
; BERRY is admirably suited for the require- 
ments of the candy maker. 


It is available for hard candies as well as 
soft and to both imparts a character which is 
distinguished as much by its excellent replica- 
tion of the true fruit flavor as by its strength 
and concentration. Even when the batch 
must be boiled the ultimate flavor effect is 
not lost. 





As is the case with the other flavors in this 
line the employment of UNCO SIMILE 
RASPBERRY insures economy in operation 
and eminently satisfactory results. 


“Our Quality Is Always Higher Than Our Price.”’ 


UNGERER&CO. 


124 West 19th Street New York, N. Y. 


PARIS, FRANCE: 11 Rue Vezelay 
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We are always pleased to welcome our 
customers and prospective customers. 
Visit the Atlantic Gelatine factor 
e skill, modern equipment, selecte: 
materials and Business Integrity pro- 
duce the world’s best Gelatine. 


Noe “4 


Reliability— 


The science of making a gelatine of high viscosity, 
purity and crystal clarity—absolutely uniform—is not 
quickly acquired. It demands bréad experience, mod- 
ern equipment, finest materials, tremendous buying 
power, skilled workmanship and strict adherence to 
prineiple. 


WO cs KO 


WO 


We pride ourselves on the uniformity—the absolute 
reliability—of Atlantic Super-Clarified Gelatine. 
America’s best candy and ice cream makers, rigid in 
their manufacturing requirements, acclaim Atlantic 
Super-Clarified Gelatine as the one they can absolutely 
rely upon for uniform viscosity, clarity and purity. 


We 


N oe “4 


ATLANTIC GELATINE COMPANY 


WOBURN, MASSACHUSETTS 


ee 4 


Chicago: Suite 510, 118 N. La Salle Street 
New York: Room 1019 Woolworth Bldg. 


06 “4 
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ATLANTIC super- 
clarified GELATINE 
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WRAPPERS — CARTONS — _  80X-TOPS f 














SEEING’S BELIEVING 
and BELIEVING’S BUYING 


Via the eye -- that’s the quickest way for your candy to reach 
the consumer’s lips. 


DEPLORED OSE ALD AEM A) IE, AIRE Fe 


MASTER - METAL Wrappers jump the gap from the show- 
case to the sale with their attention - arresting, silvery sparkle 
enriched by beautiful color - printing. 


PRE A ARR Ee 


After the candy is sold, how it tastes determines its success. 
MASTER-METAL, Wraps also protect and keep intact the 
original quality of the pieces they enclose. 


MASTER -METAL Wraps are 
sold by guaranteed count; 
~are light in weight, tough, +*~ 
flexible, easily handled; 
-are fabricated from genuine 
metal with a permanent, 
silver-like luster; 
~are carefully printed by 
Master Printers. 


BW EAT ASI Lata NL REN PRO CCAS ie NA 0 > ET, 


Save money on your wraps by getting the most for what you 
pay. Standardize on MASTER- METAL. 


Complete package service for the candy industry-- 
wraps, box - tops, and cartons. 


UNITED STATES FOIL COMPANY, Inc. 
Louisville, Ky. 


MASTER METAL PRODUCTS 
for all hackage needs 
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LOOK BACKWARD 
—THEN FORWARD 


The approach of a New Year has 
much interest to the live manufacturer. 
He has been planning throughout the 
year for the new candies which are to 
be offered to his trade. It is a good 
idea for him to look backward over the 
year and note the results obtained from 
the formulas in use. Graining, fer- 
mentation, drying, lack of sweetness, 
rancidity and many other minor diffi- 
culties must be regulated or corrected. 
In the making up of the new combina- 
tions care should be taken to avoid 
troubles and in this 


these common 


Nulomoline is a distinct help. 


Regardless of whether the trouble 
is one of the several mentioned, or all 
of them, it will be found that Nulo- 
moline will eliminate them. From 
the daintiest, fluffiest, rolled cream 
center to all sugar hard candies, Nulo- 


moline fits in and does its work well. 


Being a basic ingredient the intro- 


e 


duction of Nulomoline into candies 
causes marked changes which are bene- 
ficial. 


changes it causes can be easily con- 


Because of its uniformity the 


trolled and directed in order to obtain 
the results desired. Nulomoline does 
all that we claim for it and more. As 
a matter of fact we would be fully 
justified in making our claims for it 


far broader than we do. 


Ten years ago many of the candy 


makers did not know the difference 


between Nulomoline and _ gasoline. 
Today a large majority of the candy 


manufacturers use it regularly. 


When making up your new sample 
lines be sure to safeguard the life and 
quality of your candies by including 
the proper quantity of Nulomoline. If 
your candy makers need any help or 
directions let our candy makers have 
an opportunity to answer any ques- 


tions yours may care to ask. 


Nulomoline is used to advantage in all the principal lines of confectionery. 


THE NULOMOLINE CO. 


109-111 Wall Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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Valuable Free Literature 


The following publications—booklets, house-organs, catalogues, etc., are free 
for the asking, and will be sent to any of our readers upon request. Send your 
request direct to the manufacturer issuing the literature and mention this page. 


Vanillas.—A treatise on the construction of con- 
centrated vanilla flavors both pure and fortified. 
Foote & Jenks, Jackson, Mich. 


Nature’s Finest Flavors.—A discussion of the man- 
ufacture of terpeneless citrus natural fruit 
flavors, in concentrated form, from the har- 
vesting of the fruit to the finished product.— 
Foote & Jenks, Jackson, Mich. 


Merrell--Soule Powdered Milk for the Confectioner 
and Milk Chocolate Manufacturer.—A\ booklet 
describing the manufacture of powdered milk, 
tests for the buyer of powdered milk, and prac- 
tical recipes for the candy maker.—Merrell- 
Soule Sales Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Valuable Information About Gelatine.—A 24-page 
booklet which gives much space to a discussion 
of gelatine in an impartial way. There are 
chapters on the legal regulations, pointers on 
purchasing, testing food value, function and 
uses of gelatine —Harold A. Sinclair, 160 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


The Story of Delft.—An artistic booklet illustrating 
the city and folk of Delft, Holland, also how 
and where Delft gelatine is made.—Harold A. 
Sinclair, 160 Broadway, New York City. 

Facts About Food Gelatine.—A 16-page booklet on 
gelatine and its uses written by a disinterested 
scientist and originally published in The New 
York Tribune. An interesting informative 
treatise on the definition, manufacture and the 
diversified uses of gelatine —Milligan & Hig- 
gins Gelatine Co., 222 Front St., New York 
City. 

The Helper.—A 20-page booklet, illustrating in 
actual colors, the principal lines of confection- 
ery in which Nulomoline may be used advan- 
tageously. A short analysis of the charac- 
teristics of each kind of candy is given together 
with a suggestion for the solution of the prin- 
cipal problem in the manufacture of each class 
of goods illustrated.—The Nulomoline Co., 111 
Wall St., New York City. 

Nulomoline as Used by the Modern Confectioner.— 
A booklet containing practical information and 
formulas on all the principal lines of confec- 
“tionery in which Nulomoline can be used ad- 
vantageously. Nulomoline Company, 111 Wall 
St., New York City. 

The Candy Makers’ Guide.—A booklet describing 
Senneff-Herr’s full line of candy makers’ 
specialties and a set of formulas for using them. 
Senneff-Herr Co., Sterling, Il. 


Sugars for Manufacturers.—.\ pamphlet on the va- 
rious sugars made for manufacturers with sug- 
gestions for using them, by C. W. Nordland.— 
Franklin Sugar Refining Co.; Service Dept., 
Lock Box 1630, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Refrigeration in the Candy Factory.—A booklet 
containing a series of five articles on refrigera- 
tion and air conditioning and their direct ap- 
plication to the manufacture of confectionery. 
These articles were written by A. W. Lissauer 
specially for the Manufacturing Confectioner 
and published in our issues of June to October, 
1922, inclusive—W. L. Fleisher & Co., 31 
Union Square, West, New York City. 

Candy News.—<An 8-page leaflet with articles of 
interest to the trade, issued monthly by Na- 
tional Equipment Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Ungerer’s Bulletin.—A 16-page semi-technical pub- 
lication containing articles of interest to users 
of essential oils and flavors. Issued by Ungerer 
& Co., 124 West 19th St., New York City. 

“SX”.—A breezy little 16-page pocket edition, ed- 
ited by Peabody and published monthly by 
Essex Gelatine Co., 40 North Market St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

General Catalogue and descriptive literature on 
candy and chocolate machinery.—National 
Equipment Co., Springfield, Mass. 

General Catalogue.—Confectioners’ machinery and 
tools—Thomas _Mills & Bro., 1301-8 Nortn 
Eighth St., PhMadelphia, Pa. 

General Catalogue.—Candy machinery, tools and 
utensils—Savage Bros Co., 2638 Gladys Ave 
Chicago. 

Working Formulas.—A 22-page- booklet giving for- 
mulas and directions for using White-Stokes 
Products in the candy factory. White-Stokes 
Co., 3615 Jasper Pl., Chicago. 

General Catalogue.—Air conditioning apparatus. 
Also list of 77 other special Sturtevant cata- 
logues covering in detail each item in entire 
line.—B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Boston, 
or W. L. Fleisher Co., 31 Union Square, West, 
New York City. 

General Catalogue.— Ideal chocolate and cocoa prod- 
ucts, illustrated in actual colors.—Ideal Cocoa 
& Chocolate Co., 39 Park Place, New York City. 

The History of Vanillin.—A 16-page booklet giv- 
briefly the story of Vanillum and its virtues. 
It gives a survey of the history, uses and ad- 
vantages.—Monsanto Chemical Works, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Sweetmeats.—A Franklin Sugar Book of Recipes 
for making Candies and Bon Bons, Conserves, 
Cake Icings and Meringues, by Caroline B. 
King.—The Franklin Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, Delaware and Wharton Sts., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

National Certified Food Colors.—This booklet illus- 
trates in color the use of National Certified 
Food Colors. In addition it lists the complete 
line of primary shades and blends and gives 
suggestions for their application.—National 
Aniline & Chemical Co., 40 Rector St.. New 
York City. 
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ceAccepted! 


Claims may stimulate interest, encourage investigation. But 
merit only can turn a casual trial into a permanent adop- 
tion. Hence, the wide acceptance of Ucopco Wheel Dried 
Gelatine. A very large percentage of your recognized com- 
petition in the marshmallow business is using this more 
scientifically made product. Quality—uniformity—adapta- 
bilitv—that’s why. Investigate at once. 


United Chemical & Organic Products Co. 





Let this trade-mark, which Home Office: 4200 S. Marshfield Avenue, Chicago 
appears on every barrel, 
"na ii a adieamiies ; Branches : 

e your guide in selecting New York City New Orleans San Francisco 
gelatine. Milwaukee Detroit 





Wheel Dried Gelatine 
EN 
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flay the coming pear 
exceed in Happiness and 
Prosperity the most 


sanguine expectations of * 
eberp reader of these lines 


H. Kohnstamm & Co., 
Inc. 
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The Same to You 
As we go to press with this beautiful Christ- 
mas issue we feel a deep sense of gratitude to 
the manufacturers of the industry for their con- 


tinued splendid cooperation. This loyal inter- 
ested support has been manifested in such a 
generous measure this year that it gives us a 
renewed inspiration to ‘‘carry on’’ with the con- 
structive ideals and aims which have charac- 
terized this publication from its inception. 

It is a privilege to have pioneered the idea 
and ideal of a specialized publication for the 
‘* Aristocrat of Industries’’ and see it substan- 
tially established and growing in prestige and 
influence and service. Our telepathy receiving 
set records many expressions of good will and 
well wishes from our readers at this time; we 
feel that you are a part and parcel of our busi- 
ness—our immediate interests being so much in 
common. 

We are experiencing the compensations which 
come in business outside of those expressed in 
form of a satisfactory black ink balance. Noth- 
ing can stop or jeopardize a publishing business 
with such a combination of dividends resulting 
from a close working relationship with its clien- 
tele. We reciprocate with a Christmas message 
summed up in the words ‘‘The Same to You.’’ 





“Candy—The Messenger of Sentiment” and 
Member of Industrial Aristocracy 

The campaign centered around the slogan 
‘‘The Messenger of Sentiment’’ which has orig- 
inated with the Western Confectioners’ Associa- 
tion inspires a ‘‘pride of craft’’ and pride of 
product which is of far reaching significance. 
Its influence should penetrate through the fac- 
tory doors marked ‘‘No Admittance’’ and regis- 
ter with the candy makers and packers and the 
whole factory force. For instance: (quoting 
from the article in our last month’s issue by 
Fred G. Taylor) 

The Psychology of the Plan 


“As a second consideration we would get an indirect 
profit of probably equal or greater importance which would 
be found within the candy manufacturers themselves, with 
their managers, superintendents, sales managers and sales- 
men, who will gain a new appreciation of their industry 
and a new interest in their respective jobs. The common- 
place work of the factory workers and salesmen would 
take on a new significance if they could see all of the 
romance and sentiment which stands as a potential back- 
ground to their labors.” 

“We expect our effort to convince the candy manufac- 
turers that they belong to the royal family of industries, 
like which there are but very few. Only those who manu- 
facture such things as precious jewels, rare perfumes and 
works of art, or who cultivate fragrant flowers, belong to 
this industrial aristocracy, and when they grow to appre- 
ciate the fact they will lift their industry up to a higher 
plane and automatically relieve it of many of the sordid 


irritations with which it is now afflicted. Which is to say 
that better ethics will follow an effort to idealize our in- 
dustry.” 


The fact that confectionery is a food should 
be sufficient to prompt every manufacturer and 
individual worker in the industry to maintain 
the highest possible standards of sanitation, 
cleanliness and hygiene about the production 
and handling of their product. Now think of 
the romantie significance of candy the mes- 
senger of sentiment! Doesn’t that intensify 
your pride of craft and awaken an intuitive de- 
sire to handle such a precious product in a 
super-sanitary way befitting a member of the 
industrial aristocracy ? 

Following cut this latter interpretation THe 
MANUFACTURING CoNFECTIONER has launched a 
campaign for Sanitation and Standards of 
Cleanliness in the production of confectionery 
which we believe will be an important stabiliz- 
ing force in supporting the sales executives of 
the industry in their work of extending mar- 
kets and increasing consumer demand. Of al! 
food industries which should set the pace for 
standards of purity and cleanliness the confec- 
tionery industry should head the list. 

There is nothing especially romantic or senti- 
mental about a porterhouse steak or a loaf of 
bread or a glass of milk; yet meat plants are 
inspected by the U. 8S. Government, bakeries 
have been legislated out of the basements and 
the dairy industry submits to a severely rigid 
sanitary code. It is the opinion of this publica- 
tion that we as an industry will never enjoy the 
full confidence of the consumer until confection- 
ery is placed on the same corresponding pure 
food standard which characterizes other major 
food industries. With this objective in mind 
THe MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER is collating 
data from which to draft a Sanitary Code to 
submit to this industry for adoption. The co- 
operation of our readers is earnestly requested. 


On to Boston—1925 

The National Confectioners’ Association have 
announced that their next annual convention 
and exposition will be held in Boston the week 
of June 1, 1925. And the best part of it is that 
the convention and exposition will be held in 
Mechanics’ Hall all under one roof which is the 
ideal arrangement. 

The last time the N. C. A. met in Boston was 
in 1894. It is safe to say that the 1925 round 
up of manufacturing confectioners will give the 
Hub some very tangible evidence of the growth 
of our industry since last we partook of Bos 
ton’s hospitality thirty years ago. Get your 
reservations and a street map early. 























Fluctuations in the Prices of 
Corn and Corn Products 


and Their Relation to the Raw Materials Used 
in Confectionery 


The second of a short series of articles on fluctuations in the prices 


of basic raw materials and their influence on the materials used 


in confectionery. 


by Albert Adams Lund 





ETURNING to his desk, the buyer 
found a message which read ; ** 10,000 
bags of Cubas sold to a seaboard re- 
finer at an eighth of a cent advance.’’ 
Immediately he seized the phone and 

put in a three weeks’ order for sugar. 

Now that same morning corn had gone up ten 
eents a bushel, and although forty per cent of 
this man’s product was corn syrup, he either 
Was unaware of the advance or failed to realize 
its significance. 

In our industry the effect of an advance in 
corn is far-reaching. According to government 
statistics, over thirty per cent of all the candy 
consumed in the United States is corn syrup. 
Besides which, we use a vast tonnage of corn 
sugar and starch, the latter both as an ingre 
dient in the candy and for moulding purposes. 
Together these products of corn comprise the 
most important group of materials employed in 
our factories, save sugar alone. One would 
think the subject deserved a proportionate share 
of our study and attention. 

As a matter of fact, most of us probably know 
less about the market aspects of these commod- 
ities than we do of cocoanut, Jap gelatine, and 
a lot of other materials which are comparatively 
insignificant. What is the answer? 

Protected by the strong arm of a ‘beneficent 
monopoly,’? the corn syrup refiners have sur 
vived the critical period which marks the in 
fancy of every industry. We are now only one 
generation removed from the first marketable 
corn starch. In this short time (perhaps owing 
to this very protection), the industry has 
reached a point where it has become an = im- 
portant economic factor in our daily lives. But 
while the days of secret processes and hidden 
formulae are over, something of the old spirit 
of apprehension remains. 

There is evident, a certain paternal attitude 
toward the buyer,—an attitude which says very 














plainly, **Never mind what happens to corn, 
we'll take care of vou just the same.’’ We meet 
it in lone guarantees against ‘‘market’’ (not 
seller’s) deelines, protection against advances 
during unfavorable periods, ete. Of course, the 
refiners cannot get any such guarantees on their 
raw corn, but no matter! It is only natural that 
the buyer will come to feel eventually that with 
such comprehensive assurances, he has all to 
gain and nothing to lose. So long as his refiner 
appears to be treating him right, why need he 
worry about “basic reactions’? when he can 
profitably devote the time to studying some 
other article on whieh he is not so fortunate as 
to receive guarantees ? 

In carrving out this line of logic, he overlooks 
one fact. With everybody under contract for 
his requirements, there can be no competition, 
no new business to compete for, and consequent 
lv, no necessity for lowering the prices the in 
stant corn comes down. List prices mean noth 
ing under these circumstances and may be main 
tained at either high or low levels, regardless 
of the fluctuations in corn, Of course, such an 
absolute condition does not exist, but the prin 
ciple still holds if only a majority of the buyers 
in the trade are ‘tloaded up.’’ Contrast this 
condition with the sugar market, where the re 
actions sometimes take place the same day, 
euarantees seldom being obtainable. 

Certain of the refiners themselves are par 
ticularly vehement in their denunciation of the 
so-called ‘‘abuses’’ of the trade. Chief of these 
is the practice of extending thirty and sixty-day 
contracts on a rising market, to take care of a 
customer’s requirements beyond the contract 
period, The refiner resorts to this method of 
competition in order to avoid the appearance of 
entting his list price, and allots his customer a 
quantity which he knows to be vastly in excess 


of the requirements. In consequence, one of 


the refiners has announced his intention to with- 
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draw all guarantees next year and = put. the 
buver ‘on his own.’ If the precedent is adopted 
by the trade generally, it will have the merit 
of compelling each buyer to stand or fall on his 
own judgment of market conditions. 

Whether the change goes into effect next 
January or three vears from now, let us get 
busy and study the underlying causes of flue- 
tuations in this highly important field. 


Factors Governing Prices of Corn Products 

Four major factors govern the prices at 
which corn products are sold: 

1. The cost of raw corn. 

2. The value of the by-produets. 

3. The marginal cost of refining. 

$. Supply and demand. 

To quote one of the manufacturers, the mar 
ket values of corn starch and corn syrup were 
for many years directly related to the price of 
corn. ‘‘Later, the so-called by products the 
bran, the gluten, and the oil germ—were pre 
pared en masse and marketed. However, with 
in the last twenty-five vears, through extended 
manufacturing processes, these products have 
heen made to vield such staple commodities as 
corn gluten feed, corn oil, corn oil germ meal, 
each having a commercial value fixed by its re 
spective market and forming as integral a part 
of our manufacture as starch or glucose. 

‘*Tlence, today, from our raw material, corn, 
we produce these many and varied commodities, 
each finding its sale and selling price in the mar- 
ket to which it belongs and the current price 
determined by the law of supply and demand 
prevailing in that market. For instance, corn 
gluten fecd and corn oil germ meal are offered 
in the market of concentrated feeding stuffs, in 
competition with cotton seed meal, linseed meal, 
wheat bran, shorts and middlings, and many 
other mixed feed combinations. This market 


| 


Dextrines 





has its active and its dull seasons. During the 
winter senson the demand is equal to the sup 
ply, but during the grazing period of the vear 
the demand falls off—-and the price—very ma 
terinily.”?) (See large graph showmg course of 
gluten feed prices with respect to the corn mar 
ket. This market reacts. to corn in a general 
way only, this summer having sold under the 
price of the raw material.) 

** Another instance: Crude corn oil is offered 
in the oil and fat market in competition with 
cotton seed oil, cocoanut oil, peanut oil, lard, 
ete. This market also has its strong and weak 
seasonal demands. as the weather is cold or 
warm, 

‘Yet, in order to produce and supply starches 
and glucose uniformly throughout the vear, we 
must also produce corn gluten feed and corn 


Products Derived from a Bushel of Corn 


Weighing 56 Ibs.) 
CORN OIL ~ I LBS. 
CORN MEAL ~1} LAS. 









——— 5 °,, WASTE 
(APPROX) 








STARCH 
35 LBS., 


** GLUCOSE 
38 LBS. 


The portion in black represents the waste of approximately 
five per cent. 
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oil and sell these commodities in low-demand, 
seasonal markets. 

‘*As a further help to the profitable appre- 
ciation of market changes, we would submit the 
following equation: 
Cost of corn 
Operating cost 
Selling cost 


General office expense | 
Net profit 


Selling price of starch 
| Selling price of glucose 
' Selling price of corn oil 
| Selling price of germ meal 
\ Selling price of gluten feed 


equals 


You will note from this equation that our 
profit is based on the gross cost of corn and not 
on the selling price of any commodity. 

‘*Now, if all markets involved in this equa- 
tion were fixed and constant, there would be no 
changes in prices—but we can dismiss this 
thought as impossible. 

“If the first half of the equation were fixed 
and the second half subject to normal fluetua- 
tion—say, a decline in feeds and oil—you can 
readily see that an advance or advances would 
have to be made in the other commodities, to 
maintain the equation. In this case, starch or 
glucose or both would advance, with no change 
in the price of corn. 

‘* However, if you should learn of an upward 
trend in the price of corn, and feed and oil ap 
proaching in the dull season, vou could justly 
expect a more substantial increase in the prices 
of starch and glucose, as a compensating ne 
cessity. 

‘*Again, when the reverse conditions obtain. 
as they usually do in the late autumn, the buy 
ing of stareh and glucose would be limited to 
actual requirements.”’ 
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Ccmputing the Probable Selling Prices of Starch 
and Glucose from the Average Cost 
of Raw Corn 

The following formula is offered by the re 
finers for the purpose of calculating roughly the 
probable selling prices of starch and glucose 
from the average cost of No. 3 corn: 
Average price No. 3 Yellow Corn (per bushel) times 3 plus 


.40 (cost of gluccse bbl.) Net price 43° Corn Syrup, 
bbls. per ct. f. o. b. Chicago. 


Average price No. 3 Yellow Corn (per bushel) times 3, 
plus .15 (cost cf starch bag) Net price Pearl Starch, 
bags per ct. f. o. b. Chicago. 

In order to convert these figures to an **ex 
cars, New York’? basis, vou must add the fol 
lowing freight differentials to the Chicago re 
sults: 

Corn syrup .49 per 100 lbs. 
Starch ... .42 per 100 lbs 
Package Differentials 

If corn syrup is packed in steel drums instead 
of barrels, deduct .25 per 100 Ibs. from the price 
in barrels; 

If starch is packed in barrels instead of bags, 
add 27 per 100 Ibs. to the price of bags. 

Beaumé Differentials 

43 degree svrup—basis. 

44 degree syvrup—add .O7 per 100 Ibs, 

45 degree svrup—add .14 per 100 bs. 

Perhaps a conerete example will serve to 
make this method clear. Corn, let us say, Is 
averaging around 1.10 per bushel, f o. b. the 
usual basing point, Chicago. What would be 
the probable selling price of a carload of 45 


Yearly Average Price of Corn Syrup from 1912 to date, 1924 


1912 1913 1914 + 1915 1916 1917 





1918 61919 »§= «1920S «192 1922 1923 1924 


(Quotations in dollars per 100 Ibs., for goods packed in barrels, carlots, F. O. B. warehouse, New York.) 
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degree syrup, in drums, f. o. b. New York? 

For Example: 
$1.10 x 3 = $3.30 
Add 40 


$3.70 Chcago barrel price, per 100 lbs. 
Add .49 Freight to New York. 


$4.19 New York barrel price. 
Subtract .25 Present differential between barrels 
and drums. 


$3.94 Forecasting a New York market for 
drums around $3.90 to $4 per hun- 
dred pounds. 


Of course, to say without qualification that 
every advance of a cent a bushel in corn means 
an advance of three cents per hundredweight of 
corn syrup, might lead to enormous conclusions. 
In the first place, the corn quotations must be 
averaged, for no refiner is so fortunate as to 
purehase all of his requirements at the extreme 
lows, nor so unlucky as to continually load up 
at the peak. A certain time must elapse before 
the change in the raw material is passed on to 
the manufactured products, the ‘‘lag’’ depend- 
ing mostly upon the extent of the refiner’s con 
tracts and the trend of the by-products. This 
period of price re-adjustment will occasionally 
extend over several months, although for the 
most part, the change occurs within the month. 

The fidelity with which the corn starch and 
glucose markets follow the fluctuations in raw 
corn is well illustrated in the accompanying 
graph. The by-products represent less than 
one-third of the corn yield as to quantity, and 
usually as to revenue also. Consequently, with 
corn remaining at a fixed level, it takes a radical 
change in the prices of by-products to produce 
a noticeable effect upon starch or glucose. Such 
a change occurred during the first five months 
of this vear, gluten feed reaching a parity with 
raw corn during April and May. A number of 
other equally interesting relationships will be- 
come apparent after a few minutes study of the 
graph. 

November being the month of harvest, one 
naturally expects to buy most favorably during 
November and December, and normally this is 
true. Like sugar, corn has its season of adverse 
crop reports but the present is a reminder that 
at times they are to be taken seriously. Corn 
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differs from most other farm products in that 
its value as a crop consists mainly in its quan- 
tity as feed rather than upon its selling price. 
Our largest domestic crop, 85% of it never 
leaves the county where it is grown. To tell 
whether corn is cheap, look at the price of pork. 
for corn and hogs go hand in hand. 1923 was 
the last of three consecutive three billion bushel 
crops. When the first of these bumper crops 
was produced, the hue and cry went up ‘‘ What 
are we going to do with all this corn?’’ But we 
found new uses for it, used up the two succeed- 
ing crops of like size, until today, we actually 
need three billion bushels of corn to take care 
of the country’s requirements. So when the 
weather conspired -to reduce this year’s crop to 
two and a half billion bushels, it produced a tre- 
mendous effect on prices from which there can 
be no alleviation for another vear. Some of the 
refiners predict that it is going to be difficult 
for them to get corn to keep their plants run- 
ning during the late summer and early fall of 
next vear, no matter what price they might be 
willing to pay for it. Here is a situation where 
the old law of supply and demand exacts its 
pound of flesh. 

Supply and demand plays another, although 
lesser, role in the markets for manufactured 
corn products. There is a very substantial de 
mand for corn syrup for export. The briskness 
or dullness of this demand often has direct bear- 
ing upon the prices quoted here. If there is no 
business to be done among the manufacturers 
in this country Mut plenty to be done abroad, 
one would hardly expect the refiners to revise 
their list prices downward. 

One of the chronic bugaboos of the industry 
of late vears has been the tendency toward over- 
production. This ts also a factor. Another is 
the natural narrowing of demand or curtailment 
of consumption when the price of corn syrup 
comes anywhere within competitive range of 
sugar or other syrups. Finally, specialization 
on a single bulk line such as stareh, or upon 
retail package goods such as-table syrups and 
salad oils, has a tendency to broaden the de- 
mand and make the refiner less dependent upon 
any one trade or group of consumers. 
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Attention: Buyer of Vanilla Beans 


BLODGETT, P. A. 


(With apologi*s to Kipling.) 


Blodgett, P. A., was a liar, and a fluent liar therewith.— 

He spoke of the dearth of vanilla as the “Franco-Mexican 
Myth”; 

Gave me a hand-to-mouth order to cover his needs to 
November, 

Though i tried to persuade him to contract through till 
the first of September. 


Vainly | sharpened my pencil, urged him to take on more; 

Offered him Mex at six-fiity; 
four,— 

“Much too high-priced,” said Blodgett, “the market is 
bound to come down.” 

(My boss was buying his head off on everything offered 
in town!) 


showed him Comores at 
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March felt the early arrivals; Bourbons reacted from 
nine,— 

Blodgett unearthed some at seven, said he'd “average ‘em 
up ‘down the line.” 

Cash sales thinned out the weak holders 
rise now?” said he. 

“Coming,” said | to Blodgett “So’s Christmas,” said 
Blodgett to me. 


“Where's your 








April opened with strikes, revolutions and clean-up 


reports; 

The French oversold,—little wonder that Blodgett got all 
out of sorts 

Now and then peeling off orders,—higher | grieve 
to say, 

(Bourbons were bringing ten dollars) than he ever 


dreamed he would pay. 
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HELP US PAY 
THE INSTALLMENT 
ON OUR CARS 














May brought the trade in for ice cream. Blodgett. still 
needed a ton. 


All the delights of the famine tickled him one by 


one, 

Bourbons whirled giddily upward; Mexicans sold at 
fitteen,— 

No longer he phoned my office, and never could he 
be seen, 
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MEXICAN BOURBON 
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Fear must have touched him in June, after son 
trom France 


! cornered him once in the subway (he tried not t 


wive 
me a glance r 
“All fixed on vanilla?” | asked him “Ages ago.” he 
replied 
Cc. & B. showed me his letter, so I knew, of course, that 
he hed 
quent. supedenone 
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rhe French soared to twelve and twelve-fifty. Mexicans 
went to sixteen— 

Phat was an end to the business. Blodgett, with ill-con- 
cealed spleen, 

Seemed to get grim satisfaction buying his needs from 
C.-B.” 

But that misguided competitor was buying his beans 
from me! 


So I laughed as I made out his contract, but the mirth 
died out on my lips, 

As | thought of the fools like Blodgett who brag of their 
“private tips,” 

And the sneers of the doubting buyers forever distrusting 
my stand, 

And I prayed to the Lord to deliver another one into 
my hand. 
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by Ralph G. Wells 


Member Committee on Industrial and Commercial Planning, Boston Chamber of Commerce 
Member of Faculty, Boston University—College of Business Administration. 
Formerly President National Association of Employment Managers. 


Exclusively for The Manufacturing Confectioner 








STIMATING the volume of next sea- 
son’s business is a perplexing task 
for any candy manufacturer. Never- 
theless, some kind of an estimate is 
needed as a guide in placing con- 
tracts and orders for future delivery and raw 
materials, and in making other plans. So many 
contingencies must be considered that in some 
cases such a forecast is little more than a guess. 

The need of greater accuracy, however, has 
led certain firms to develop methods of estimat- 
ing future business, which give surprisingly ac- 
curate results. The basis of such forecasts 
must necessarily be an accurate knowledge of 
past business and an intimate understanding 
of the factors which may cause fluctuations in 
candy buying. Without doubt, the manufac- 
turer who has a careful record for a number of 
vears of the sales each month in the different 
territories covered—particularly if this infor- 
mation is classified according to kinds of prod- 
uct—is in a stronger position to jndge the 
amount of business that he will do next year. 

Of course, other factors than past experience 
must be taken into consideration, such as pres- 
ent business conditions, economic trends, and 
the general prosperity or depression of certain 
localities; but, in order to interpret wisely 
present business conditions and future pros- 
pects, a record of past experience is of tremen- 
dous assistance. 

As the practice of forecasting business on the 
basis of past experience, and in the light of eur- 
rent economic conditions, is considered by some 
as a new thing, it has been interesting to find a 
well-known manufacturing confectioner who has 
heen using a budgeting method for over twenty 
vears with a remarkable degree of accuracy. 
The steady and uninterrupted growth of their 
business, and the uniform financial success of 
the firm, is due, in a large degree, to the ability 














of the executives to estimate future business ae- 

curately, and to use this information in deter- 

mining raw material needs, banking require- 

ments and in planning his production schedule. 
Sales Records Per Line Per Territory 

lor twenty years they have kept a record of 
the total volume of business in each of their 
major lines, classified aecording to territory. 
This is computed weekly, but only monthly 
totals are used tn making estimates. This ree- 
ord is expressed both in dollars and cents and 
in percentages of the total business for the year. 
It is significant that the percentage ratio of each 
month’s business to the total is fairly uniform. 
Furthermore, the volume done during any three 
months seems to bear a fairly uniform ratio to 
the total for the succeeding six or twelve 
months. 

This uniformity provides a guide by which 
the volume of sales for the next six months may 
be computed. It is even possible to project it 
ahead twelve months. Naturally, general busi- 
ness conditions and the trend of the industry 
must be taken into consideration, but the ratios 
of any one month or group of months give an 
index figure by which to multiply the current 
volume to determine the probable gross sales 
for the next twelve months. Such a projected 
curve must, of course, be corrected from time 
to time, as actual sales or business conditions 
indicate an increase or decrease over the orig- 
inal estimate. 

This adjustment is accomplished by checking 
each month’s actual against the projected total 
and also by comparing with the ratio of the 
same month in previous years. If, as has been 
the case recently, the actual sales for the month 
are less than the estimate, this is a signal of 
ehanging business conditions, indicating the 
need of readjusting the projected curve accord- 
ingly. When any marked variation occurs, a 
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careful inquiry is made to determine whether 
it is due to purely temporary or local reasons. 
Moreover, one month does not serve as a posi- 
tive indication of a change, but when the trend 
of two or three months is uniformly in one 
direction it may be accepted as reliable evidence 
of changes in business conditions that are taking 
place. 
Purchasing Dep’t Records 

This manufacturer has extended his statisti- 
cal ratios to nearly every phase of his business 
and has found many uses for this commodity. 
As an illustration, he also has a record of his 
purchases and of his raw material inventory 
each month for many years. This shows in de- 
tail the quantity of sugar, chocolate, and other 
major items on hand each month with a ratio 
computed to show the relation of these items to 
total business and to unfilled orders for the pe- 
riod. He has a similar record showing the 
monthly output of different departments. All 
of these are expressed in terms of dollars and 
cents and in percentages, showing their relation 
to each other and to actual and estimated busi- 
ness. This information indicates whether the 
amount of raw material on hand is out of pro- 
portion to the volume of probable sales. Fur- 
thermore, by knowing the normal ratio that 
each item of the inventory should bear to the 
whole, he can readily determine whether he has 
toc much or too little of it on hand. 

Another advantage is that since he knows 
that the ratio which his raw material inventory 
must bear to his total sales and the proportion 
that will be tied up in labor cost and overhead 
expenses, he can figure out the amount of work- 
ing capital needed Guring any given period. 

Ratio of Collections to Sales 

His records also show the past ratio of collee- 
tions to actual sales or shipments. This ratio 
indicates how much cash future sales will prob- 
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The Manager’s Danger Signal 

in addition to ability to forecast business, 
to plan purchases, production schedule, and 
financial arrangements with a comforting de 
gree of accuracy, these figures and ratios supply 
an excellent measure by which current costs and 
expenses can be checked. Kach month when 
figures are presented he compares the ratios of 
expense of different departments and various 
items to the total volume of business with ratios 
established by past experience. Any variation 
shown is immediately investigated. Thus, his 
expense ratios serve as an alarm signal to at 
tract his attention immediately to excessive flue 
tuations. 

(ne reason advanced by this manufacturer 
for having his reports worked out in terms of 
percentage ratios, as well as expressed in dol- 
lars and cents is that sums and figures may flue- 
tuate from year to year because of greater or 
less volume of business or changes in values, but 
percentages and ratios will in the majority of 
cases remain fairly uniform, and the relations 
of sums to each other will be in about the same 
proportion as previous years. The ratio of any 
expense to sales or production should be fairly 
uniform, whether it is for total amount expend 
ed for raw material, on payroll, for advertising, 
clerical hire, or for packing cases, expressage 
and postage. While variations may be due to 
some temporary or local cause, it is a tremen- 
dous assistance to have a method of measuring 
income against expenses and against the volume 
of business so closely that variations of a few 
dollars in any item of cost or expense will show 
up quickly, indicating the need of investigation 
or explanation. 

See Chart No. 1 on accompanying page. This 
shows the record and forecasting of sales and 
shows the basic theory of the business trends 
used, 
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TYPICAL CHART OF VOLUME OF SALES FORECAST. a>» ~ = 
mooo Decrease Monthly 
——1923 Sales—— % ——1924 Sales—— from Monthly Trend, 
Cumu- Month Cumvu- Cumu- Last Year. Annual Vari- Propor- 
Monthly. lative. %  iative. Monthly. lative. Amt. % Trend. ance. tionately. 
Ie - ae 6.00 ..++ $ 65,000 ..++.. $1,083,333 $ 85,333 81/3 Better Better 
February ........ 65,000 $ 125,000 6.50 12.50 70,000 $135,000 1,080,000 80,000 8.00 Better *3,333 Off 
BERGER 2.50000 85,000 210,000 8.50 21.00 80,000 215,000 1,071,428 71,428 7.14 Better *8,572 Off 
eee 65,000 275,000 6.50 27.50 85,000 300,000 1,090,909 90,909 9.09 Better 18,481 Better 
RR icy o's ean kao 70,000 345,000 7.00 34.50 80,000 380,000 1,101,449 101,449 10.14 Better 8,540 Better 
OS gy anit wie 55,000 400,000 5.50 40.00 60,000 440,000 1,100,000 100,000 10.00 Better *1,449. Off 
NE kG Awan giea ved 50,000 450,000 5.00 45.00 55,000 495,000 1,100,000 100,000 10.00 Better ..... Even 
ore ee ,000 525,000 7.50 52.50 75,000 570,000 1,085,904 85,904 857 Better *14,096 Off 
September ....... 95,000 620,000 9.50 62.00 95,000 J 1,072,581 72,581 7.25 Better *3,323 Off 
IE An'n 6s 5 4<% 115,000 735,000 11.50 73.50 125,000 790,000 1,075,102 75,102 7.51 Better 2,521 Better 
November ....... 135,000 890,000 13.50 87.00 160,000 950,000 1,091,954 91,954 9.19 Better 16,852 Better 
December ....... 130,000 1,000,000 13.00 100.00 150,000 1,100,000 1,100,000 100,000 10.00 Better 9,046 Better 


* Indicates the “off” months. 
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There is one point to be kept in mind in using 
ratios. Where a number of individual items 
making up a total of 100 per cent are compared 
to each other, or to the total on the percentage 
basis, a fault in one item will be reflected in the 
ratios of the other items. As an illustration, if 
the total inventory has been set for $100,000 in 
items a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, i, j—and it has been 
agreed that the inventory would be distributed 
over the following items in the proportion indi- 
cated: 


a.. .. $10,000 f. . $ 5,000 
“ee 8,000 g 5,000 
annus os SD | h. 20,000 
Ras ci aacun ‘avi 4. 13,000 
Ri oi Cee aloo . ia eee . 7,009 


then the ratios which the total of each item 
should bear to the entire inventory will be as 
inclicated below: 


ee ee tance Ale Wi ox hs widtexawese. 5% 
b. 8% Biss (iwi 
é. 12% j Te . 20% 
d 6% i ; <a .. 13% 
mc. 14% SR, ee Ore c< 2% 


but if the actual amount of item ‘‘a’’ should be 
$20.000, giving a total inventory of $120,000, the 
ratios of the different items would be as fol- 


lows : 


ea ee 16 2/3% f 41/6% 
b 62/3% g 41/6% 
c 10 % 16 2/3% 
d 5 % i 10 5/6% 
ae 112/3% , ee 5 5/6% 


fn comparing these ratios it would then look 
as if certain items were too small, whereas they 
are, as a matter of fact, absolutely normal, the 
entire fault resting with item ‘‘a.’’ Since this 
is so, it is not safe always to depend on ratios 
alone. 

After reading the foregoing some candy men 
will have visions of a large clerical force neces- 
sary to compute these figures. As a matter of 
fact, the data comes from the books of original 
entry in the general office, and the only extra 
work required in the compiling of these records 
is the bringing together of figures which are al- 
ready being compiled by every candy manufac- 
turer. Percentages are computed quickly with 
a slide rule. The additional work of bringing 
together the necessary figures and compiling 
them into the summary reports is handled by 
the manufacturer’s private secretary during 
odd moments. Once the method of compiling 
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this data has been worked out, the actual han- 
dling of the details is not difficult, nor does it 
require much time. The secret of maintaining 
records of this nature, without too much effort 
or the expenditure of too much time, is to have 
them kept up constantly. Any clerk can find a 
few minutes each day in which to make the 
entries necessary to keep the records of his de- 
partment up to date, but if it is left until the 
end of the month, or until several weeks have 
elapsed, the time required to go back and dig up 
the figures is almost prohibitive. 

(‘onsequently, firms keeping statistical rec- 
ords find it much simpler to carry along the 
collection of data on the ‘‘daily log’’ principle, 
whereby the figures for each day or each week 
are entered regularly in a loose-leaf or card 
record. Then on the last day of any period 
it is merely a matter of totaling the columns 
and carrying out the extensions to complete the 
report. 

Perhaps the first step in developing statisti- 
cal records of this nature is to determine the 
information needed from each department and 
delegate the responsibility of seeing that these 
records are collected and kept up by some one 
individual in that department. These reports 
can then be brought together and the combined 
report prepared and edited by the office man 
ager or his assistant. 

That it pays -to compile such information in 
a permanent form is borne out by the experi 
ences of those who are doing it, and the faet 
that each year niore firms are adopting the prac 
tice of keeping such records indicates a grow- 
ing appreciation of their definite and practical 
value. In fact, it will not be many vears until 
hanking houses will hesitate to loan money to 
firms who do not hase their estimates of future 
business on some sound scientifie basis, such as 
is deseribed above. 

The collection of statistics for the future 
guidance of the business and their use in fore- 
casting and making of operating budgets is here 
to stay. Enthusiasts are no longer forced to 
defend these seemingly elaborate and needless 
figures. The merits are so evident to hard 
headed administrators and to forward-looking 
business men that it will not be long until the 
manufacturer who does not use them will be 
on the defensive and forced to explain why he 
does not avai! himself of one of the most ae- 
eurate guides in the making of future plans. 




















New Patents 


1,513,772. Confection-making apparatus. Charles B. 
Telling, Cleveland, Ohio. Filed Feb. 7, 1922. Se- 
rial No. 534,822. 6 Claims. (Cl. 91—4.) 
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1. In apparatus of the character described, the com- 
bination of a dipping tank, and a pair of serew-threaded 
shafts located above and extending to one side of said 
tank, said shafts rotating in such directions having re- 
gard to the thread thereon as to move hooks suspe mnded 
therefrom respectively in opposite directions longitudin- 


ally of said shafts. 


66,030. Display Stand for Confections. William H. 
Maichle, East Orange, N. J]., assignor to Beech- 
Nut Packing Company, Canajoharie, N. Y 
poration of New York. Filed Oct. 

Term of patent 7 years. 


-» a COF- 
3, 1924. Serial 
No. 10,957. 





The ornamental design for a display stand for con- 
fections, as shown. 


News Digest 


Mr. A. N. Bodey, for many years general manager 
for Luden, Inc., Reading, Pa., has resigned his position. 
Mr. Kadel, formerly assistant general manager, has 
been appointed general manager. 

The plant of the Paris Candy Company, Paris, Tex., 
was badly damaged by fire. The loss was estimated at 
$25,000. 


W. J. Zittel Company Absorbs Mary Lincoln 
Candy Co. 


The Mary Lincoln Candy Company, Inc., a subsidiary 
of the former L. R. Steel enterprises, and Wadsworth 
J. Zittel Company of this city, which for 33. vears 
has been engaged in the manufacture and sale of 
candy in Western New York, have been merged under 
the name of Mary Lincoln Candies, Inc., with a capital 
ization of $250,000. 

Through the co-operative efforts of more than 30,000 
stockholders throughout the United States and Canada, 
the L. R. Steel Stockholders’ Protective Trust, as a 
further step in the reorganization plans purchased the 
candy factory and retail stores of the Mary Lincoln 
Company from the federal court receiver as a_ pre 
liminary to the merger with the Zittel Company. Th: 
new company is already operating the Mary Lincoln 
candy factory, which was closed under the former re 
ceivership. 

Walter M. Wilkins, president of the Steel's Con 
solidated, is chairman of the board of Mary Lincoln 
Candies, Inc., and Walter W. Zittel, of this city is 
president and general manager. 

The other officers of the new corporation are Clar 
ence E. Booth of Rochester, vice-president and assist 
ant treasurer; Louis A. Waaver of Buffalo, vice-presi 
dent and general sales manager; Henry P. Keer of 
Buffalo, treasurer, and Parker Stewart of Buffa'o, 
secretary and stores manager. The directors include 
the officers and John D. Lloyd of Buffalo, treasurer of 
Steel’s Consolidated, Inc., affording proportionate rep 
resentation of the board of the two interests which have 
consolidated. 

In addition to operating a candy factory and two re- 
tail stores here, Mary Lincoln Candies, Inc., will supply 
about 80 per cent of the candy requirements of the 
United States stores of Steel’s Consolidated, Inc. Plans 
are under way for the establishment of a branch plant 
in Fort Erie or Bridgeport, Ont., which will supply a 
large part of the candy requirements of Steel's Con- 
solidated, Limited, in Canada. 


Sweets Company of America 


A special meeting of the stockholders of the Sweets 
Company of America, Inc., was called for Decem- 
ber 5 at Richmond, Va., for the purpose of approving 
a change in the capital stock from $10 to $50 a share. 
Change in the par will make a total of 100,000 shares 
of stock of $50 a share par value in place of the 500,000 
shares of $10 par value stock now outstanding. 


The J. G. McDonald Chocolate Company, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, suffered a loss by fire last week. 


The announcement has been made that the Busy Bee 
Candy Company, Los Angeles, Calif., has leased the 
entire building at 254 S. Los Angeles Street. Increased 
consumption of their candies through their retail stores 
has made it necessary for the company to have larget 
quarters. 


























When You Write a Formula 
Write It Right 


The fifth article in an extensive series on technical and practical 
subjects pertaining to the production of confectionery 


by George J. Shaler 





CANDY MAKER, a really good one, 
rushes up to me and holds out some 
fine looking French Creams. ‘* Look 
at them creams! Did you ever 
see any others as good? Break one 

of them epen. Feel it! Some cream, hey?”’ 

| admit that they are as good as any I have 
seen, and it is true. 

‘Well, listen,’’? I said; ‘‘you claim to know 
something about creams; what makes them so 
hloomin’ good ?”’ 














‘*T’ll tell you ’eause vou’re a good skate; it’s 
the formula! I got 540 pounds of sugar and 60 
pounds of glue in them creams and another 72 
pounds of sugar added in the crystal. Try it.’’ 

They may be good creams—the best. Some 
poor judge might even think they are better 
than I can make and [| haven’t a doubt in the 
world of the exact accuracy of the formula sup- 
plied, but I am not unduly excited over the 
wealth of confidential information supplied me. 

Two men, a green covered table with cush- 
ions, a cue and three balls would be an equiva- 
lent formula for a billiard game, but would 
give no surety that the result would in any way 
resemble the work of Willie Hoppe’s genius. 

The average formula is useful only as a slight 
indication of the possible proportion of ingre- 
dients in some piece of candy. To make a piece 
of candy from it is like trying to build a true 
picture of prehistoric man from a hand full of 
fossilized bones. 

The amount of water, the brand and variety 
of each ingredient, the order of their introdue- 
tion, the steam pressure, the temperature of the 
cook, the length of time consumed in cooking, 
the temperature at which the batch is finally 
handled, and the room and machine tempera- 
tures are some of the other features to be noted. 
Then there is the most valuable thing of all, 
and therefore the most impossible, by ordinary 
methods to record—the individuality and te¢h- 
nique of the cook whose formula you wish to 
use. 

| record many formulas and use few of them 


as they stand. When I have put down all the 
information | can gather I name the mess after 
the man who gave it to me and if | have ever 
seen that man cook a batch that helps about as 
much as anything in the record. 

First of all, if one man I know gives me a 
detailed formula | know that I must follow it to 
the letter. He put it down as he made the stuff 
and he knew to the finest fraction just the quan- 
tity of everything he used, also the tempera- 
tures and the amount of time necessary for each 
step in the process of procedure. If it doesn’t 
work out I know | am wrong somewhere and 
trv again. ." 

On the other hand there is the guy who says 
“That scoop holds 5 pounds of sugar and the 
pail must hold about 40 pounds of glucose or 
water or milk so here’s his formula.’’ If that 
formula is tabbed Louis Krebbs and it don’t 
come right first time I’m not discouraged. If 
he made it it was doubtless good, so I change it 
around to suit me and can generally make it 
come out. But I must know He recorded it or 
I might worry and not know how to rectify it. 
If he says evaporated milk | know what kind 
he has in mind, while condensed milk means 
only one thing so far as he is concerned, and 
if it hasn’t the amount of sugar and butterfat he 
requires it is ‘‘rotten.’’ 

Louie knows, and if you are a candy maker 
he expects vou to know also and to be able to 
adjust the formula to get results. It is all right 
if vou know his methods, preference and goods. 


The worst type is the man who never knew 
himself what he put in a batch. Just dumped 
in sugar up to a certain mark on the kettle, glu 
cose to another and water to a third. He cleans 
the kettle, the mark goes and then he remem- 
bers where it was. If he puts the water in first 
and the sugar in the barrel gives out before 
the mark is reached he never knows how much 
dissolved before he gets another barrel ready. 
Mavbe there was enough mixed with the water 
to grain the batch when he puts more in. Did 
he go wrong in his measurement? Of course 
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not; the second barrel of sugar was stronger 
than usual and the quantity in the next batch 
must be cut to allow for it. That batch ‘‘runs 
away’’ in stock because the weather was bad. 

When the cost clerk wants the formula he 
gives him the quantities of each thing he used 
right to the half pound and wants a raise be- 
cause the piece sells and the company loses 
money. 

In the course of a year there are many candy 
makers come to me for ‘‘a formula for this 
piece or that. They wonder when I say, ‘‘My 
formula book is in that top drawer. It is all 
arranged alphabetically, so look over the ones 
under the heading vou want and if you see one 
that suits you copy it.’’ 

Some do just as | suggest, some copy all of 
the class and some really clever ones get some 
from other pages. None of them bother me. 
If I like them real well | tell them what the 
formula means and how to cook it. If not | 
leave them to struggle with it and curse me 
for putting them in a hole with the boss. Very 
few give any consideration to the fact that | 
have specified certain ingredients; by that I 
mean milk or cream of a particular solid and 
fat content, fat of a special melting point or 
starch of definite acidity or alkalinity. 

| have just had my low regard for furmulas 
confirmed. The facts here given are subject to 
affidavit if required. It was necessary to in 
struct two very good cooks in the delicate proc- 
ess of making limp starch jelly drops. I made 
two batches with them at my elbow and honestly 
tried to show them everything of importance 
or help and warn them against every pitfall. 

Now at the expiration of three months I re- 
turn to find that three men have made five dif- 
ferent types of jellies from the one formula. 
Oh, yes, the formula was strictly adhered to. 
The drops did not come out exactly as mine 
did, so they used less water, cooked them a 
shorter length of time, got better starch and left 
them two days in the dryer, but the formula 
was exactly as I gave it to them. The fact is 
that each put the quantities down right and the 
same, but when they came to cook them they 
disagreed as to the kind of starch | used, so com- 
promised on a third; then they didn’t see the 
‘‘cook of the batch’’ the same way at all and 
couldn’t remember whether it should be cooked 
for three-quarters of an hour or an hour and 
a quarter. Anyway it only took twenty-one 
minutes to get the water out of the batch when 
the steam superheater was working well, so 
why quarrel ever a little matter of half an hour. 

Don’t think either of these men are inferior 
cooks. They are not. Their weakness lays in 
lack of observation and faulty or incomplete 
recording of data. I have great respect for 
them, for one can make jellies that have lasted 
unchanged for four vears in an open paper box 
and from the look of them now will be O. K. 
when I am white-headed and ‘‘wrinkled’’ my- 
self. He says he makes them the same today 


and | believe him in a way, but doubt if he 
knows whether he does or not. 

The other has taught me to so erystallize 
French Creams that they are better after a 
lapse of 18 months than they were a week after 
they were made. [ll tell you just exactly what 
the formula is. Soak them in 331, degree 
Beaume crystal syrup until they accumulate 
121.‘ of sugar on the surface. I’ll swear to 
those figures. They are the exact and petrified 
truth. Now, according to Hoyle, vou know 
just how it is done. 

Probably the most hopelessly elusive thing to 
record that is included in the candy business is 
the formula and process for obtaining chocolate 
of a certain aroma and flavor. Every lot of 
heans of the same variety has a slight difference 
in taste. No two men roast them in the same 
way nor to the same degree. It is in keeping 
the uniformity of color and flavor that the true 
genius and artistry of a chocolateer is dis 
plaved. It is difficult enough for him to make 
two lots of chocolate alike when he is at hand 
to watch the work, far more so to transmit the 
information to someone else in writing. Still 
the average chocolate maker is afraid someone 
will ‘‘steal his stuff.’’ He lies awake nights 
trying to devise ways and means to misguide 
those about him. There is one type which al 
Ways amuses me no matter how much annoyance 
I may be caused, the man who assures one that 
the sample being eaten contains nothing but 
Accra and San Thome when the flavor of Ar- 
riba, Red Summer, and Porta Cabella exude 
from the sample. He is the same man who, 
when vou show him a bateh of finished chocolate 
and tell him it is not right for it is different 
from the last, tastes it and says, ‘*That’s a 
wonderful piece of chocolate.’’ 

The dickens of it is he is no doubt right but 
twenty-four hours of solid talk will not register 
in his mind that vou are after uniformity not 
the finest odd batch he can make from a par 
ticularly fine small lot of beans which a mis 
guided purchasing agent may have selected, 

Here is another funny one. In a far country 
where they are unused to our kind of goods | 
taught a man to make fudge. He made it well 
but after | had been gone a few weeks he 
stopped manufacturing it because the product 
was no longer fudge but caramel. In proof of 
his contention he got out some boxes which had 
lain about unshipped for a couple of months 
Thev were as nice fudge as any one would want 
for the wholesale trade. He tried another con 
demned lot and then a third with the same re 
sult. Questioning developed that he neglected 
to note down the importance of shutting the 
water off the steel tables after the spread out 
batch became cool In fact the cook told me 
that when the fudge failed to set up he put on 
more water to get it ‘‘good and cold’’ and kept 
it on all night. In desperation he cut the stuff 
up any way and packed it and put it away. 


(Continued on page 37.) 























Conducted by 
W. F. Schaphorst, M. E. 


This department is in charge of a competent mechanical engineer 


who has specialized on power plant engineering. Our readers are 


invited to submit any questions or problems relating to power plant 
construction and operation, power transmission, ete.—Editor. 


Babbitts and Babbitting 


In view of the fact that from 20 to 30 per cent of 
the power given up by engines and motors is generally 
absorbed by bearings in the form of friction, it is very 
important that the bearings be properly babbitted. 

Each bearing, whether ball bearing, roller bearing 
or plain, absorbs a certain amount of power. Multiply 
that power by the number of bearings throughout the 
plant and the total loss will probably astound you. 

If they are plain bearings, do a good job of bab- 
bitting, then oil the bearings properly, and the dif- 
ference in drag of each bearing will be immediately no- 
ticeable and probably measurable. Multiply that 
difference by the number of bearings in the entire 
plant and you have the total saving in power. The sav- 
ing in wear due to proper babbitting is often just as 
important as the saving of power. Furthermore, the 
less the friction the less the oil consumption—another 
saving and often -a very important one. 

Of course, no surfaces are perfectly smooth. They 
may feel smooth to one’s finger tips, but, nevertheless, 
under a magnifying glass the surfaces will be found 
to be decidedly rough with multitudinous small hills 
and valleys all over. The good babbitt metal is that 
metal which produce a very smooth mirror-like surface 
on which the hills and valleys will be reduced to the 
very minimum. 

Contrary to most beliefs, lead would make a very 
good anti-friction material if it weren't so soft. Its co- 
efficient of friction is very low and it can be plastered 
down so that the hills and valleys are almost invisible 
even under the most powerful microscope. To make 
the lead harder so that it will hold up the load antimony 
is usually added. And then copper and tin are added 
to create both toughness and hardness. In addition, 
tin acts as a solder in uniting all of the metals. 

The purchaser of high grade machinery should see 
to it that no bearing in any machine is subjected to a 
load greater than 2,500 pounds per square inch. That, 
remember, is the very maximum. For ordinary opera- 
tion keep the load below 1,500 pounds per square inch 
and you can be pretty sure of long service provided 
the correct babbitt metal is used and provided the bear- 
ings are properly lubricated. 

There is a babbitt commonly used known as “genuine 
babbitt’” which is very strong and tough, being made 
up of 80-90 per cent of tin. But in modern bearings 
we seldom have anything but compressive stresses with- 
in the babbitt so why should the babbitt contain so 
much tin? It may, therefore, be generally regarded as 
good practice to reduce the perecentage of tin as much 
as possible. Bearing metals cost considerably less and 


naturally give better service if they contain a larger 
percentage of lead and just the right amount of tin. 
They will stand higher speeds and absorb less power. 
In a great many actual instances genuine babbitt bear- 
ings have given trouble and have been replaced by lead 
base babbitt and no more trouble has been experienced 

As for price, however, never buy a bearing metal 
on a cost basis. First think of the bearing—of the 
transmission problem and then pick out the metal that 
best cares for the problem. 

The following metals are the ones that are the most 
used in making babbitts: lead, tin, antimony, copper 
and bismuth. 

The principal trouble with lead is that it melts at a 
trifle over 600 degrees Fahrenheit, and as already stated 
it is very soft. However, it has a lower co-efficient 
of friction than apy other metal, being in that respect 
similar to graphite. 

To make the bearing metal tougher, stronger and 
more dense. add tin. Tin, however, lowers the melting 
point and increases the friction. Tin melts at a tem- 
perature close to 450 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Unlike tin, antimony raises the melting point. It 
makes the bearing metal still harder. Unlike tin, it 
also reduces friction. By reducing friction the tend- 
ency to heat is also reduced. Antimony melts at a 
little less than 1200 degrees Fahrenheit. It tends to 
make the metal brittle. All in all antimony is a “pretty 
good metal” for bearings. 

Copper increases the melting point and makes the 
metal tougher and harder, but at the same time, sur- 
prising as it may seem, it increases the friction. Its 
melting point is the highest of them all, being 1900 
degrees Fahrenheit. Copper should be used very spar- 
ingly in bearings, and it generally is. 

To prevent shrinkage of the bearing metal, add 
bismuth. Bismuth also reduces friction. It melts at 
a temperature of slightly over 500 degrees Fahrenheit. 
(ne of the objections to bismuth though, is its cost, be- 
ing over $2 per pound. 

Occasionally aluminum is mixed in bearing metals. 
It melts at 1160 degrees Fahrenheit, adds toughness 
and serves as a flux and at the same time increases 
friction. One, therefore, cannot recommend a very 
liberal usage of aluminum or copper. 

One peculiarity noticeable in the mixing of metals is 
that after being once melted and mixed the melting 
point of the mixture decreases. That is, the melting 
point of the bearing metal will melt at a lower tempera- 
ture than the melting point of the highest of the original 
metals. Sometimes the melting point of the mixed 
bearing metal drops below that of the melting point of 
the original whose melting point was the lowest. 
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The Cost of Exposed Steam Pipes 
NEARLY every owner, superintendent, engineer, 


manager or other official is doubtless aware of 
the large amount of heat lost from uncovered pipes. 
But he does not know exactly how much the loss might 
amount to year in and year out. Bare steam pipes have 
been preached against ever since the time of Watt, yet 
they are still with us and losing money for their owners 
Why aren't all pipes covered? Every steam pipe of 
any importance and size should certainly be covered 
unless it is a radiator pipe and is intended to radiate 
heat, or unless it is an exhaust pipe or something of 
that sort. 

Perhaps the reason owners are so slow to cover and 
insulate piping is because they regard the idea as being 
mostly “theory,” and that in practice the actual money 
loss doesn’t amount to much, Perhaps “money loss” 
hasn't been brought to the attention of the owner clearly 
enough—forcibly enough. And the reason this has not 
been done is because we have not had enough informa- 
tion on the subject. We have not had a good reliable 
rule that would tell quickly how much money is being 
lost through heat in 10 hours, in 100 hours, or in any 
other number of hours. 

A rule that will give very close results in comput- 
ing the cost of heat lost for any period of time, is as 
follows: Subtract the room or the outside air tempera- 
ture from the temperature of the pipe, both in degrees 
Fahrenheit. We will call this the “difference.” Mul- 
tiply this “difference” by .0056 and to the product add 
1.6. Now multiply by the number of hours during 
which heat is lost, next by the area of bare pipe in 
square feet, then by the cost of coal per ton (2,000 
pounds) in dollars, next by the “difference,” and then 
divide by 2,000. Divide the result by the heat value 
of the coal, which may range anywhere from 8,000 to 
14,000 heat units per pound, then divide that result 
by the boiler efficiency. Boiler efficiencies usually vary 
all the way from 40 per cent, or even less, to 80 per 
cent. 

For example, where the outside temperature is 70 
degrees Fahrenheit and steam pipe temperature is 300 
degrees Fahrenheit, we have a “difference” of 230 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. If the time of heat loss is 300 hours, 
the area of bare pipe is 100 square feet, the coal costing 
$5 per ton, the heat value of the coal being 12,000 
B. t. u.’s per pound, and the boiler efficiency 70 per 
cent, the working out of the problem is as follows: 

300 — 70 = 230 
230 x .0056 = 1.29 
1.29 + 16 = 2.89 


2.89 x 300 = 867 
867 x 100 = 86,700 


86,700 x 5 = 433,500 
433,500 x 230 99,700,000 
99,700,000 
————e <= 49850 
2,000 
49,850 
—— = 4.15 
12,000 


4.15 = .70 $5.94 




















In other words the cost of the bareness of this steam 
pipe for 300 hours would be $5.94. Three hundred 
hours. remember, is less than two weeks of continuous 
heating. To be exact, it is 1214 days. 

It may be of value to many readers to use this hand) 
rule for computing pipe heat losses for it will doubt 
less be found that it pays to cover piping. 

This rule is intended mainly for determining heat 
loss where the air is not in motion, as in a room. Where 
the pipe is out of doors the heat loss will naturally be 
considerably greater when there is any wind. The loss is 
then proportional to the air velocity on which the en- 
gineering world has very little accurate data as yet. 


4% Heat Saving with Boiler Feed Regulator 

The writer has a number of times been asked: “Just 
how much heat should a good boiler feed regulator 
save ?” 

I have seen reports by users in which it was show 
that the savings range all the way from 2 to 8 per cent 
in fuel costs. The average is 4 per cent, and that is 
the figure that | would advise anyone to use who is fig 
uring on installing first-class regulators. 

Regulators don't cost very much, compared with the 
savings they effect in a year’s time, and are almost 
invariably a good investment. The ideal regulator 
stabilizes the boiler water level within the safe limits 
which have been carefully set. It temporarily increases 
the feed rate at every sudden drop in the load and stores 
up surplus furnace heat in the form of heated water 
Then when the peak load comes on, it momentarily cuts 
down the feed water input and uses the “stored heat” 
over the peak without permitting a heavy influx of co!d 
water 

Besides, there are other important savings such as 
Less wear and tear on heaters ; economizers ; feed wate 
pumps; pipe lines, and much of the boiler operator's 
time is released for other work that cannot be done 
automatically. 


Burning Pulverized Coke 

Although Henry Ford is in the automobile business, 
most engineers will nevertheless be interested to know 
that in his River Rouge power plant he proposes to 
obtain the full benefit from his coal by coking it and 
utilizing the by-products. 

It is estimated that from each ton of coal the follow 
ing by-product will be obtained : 

1. 1,500 pounds of coke. 

7,000 cubic feet of 700 P. t. u. gas. 
5 gallons motor fuel stripped from gas. 

4. 20 pounds sulphate of ammonia from gas and 
condensation of liquor. 

5. 25 to 30 gallons of very light tar of a crude oil- 
like character. 

The coke will be pulverized and used for fuel under 
the boilers. Also it is stated that the tar will be further 
treated for other by-products, such as motor fuel, creo 
sote oil, lubricating oil, grease, etc. 

Henry Ford is a believer in utilizing all resources and 
in wasting nothing. 
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A TRAINING PROGRAM FOR THE 


FACTORY FOREMAN 











Choosing the Text Material for 


the Foreman Conference 


The ninth of a series of twelve articles on Foremanship 


OLICIES regarding the choice 
Pix: use of text material for 
use in connection with foremen 
conferences vary. There are some 
who maintain that no text should 
be used, that foremen are averse to 
book reading, and that the confer- 
ence should be based solely on the 
material presented by the class or 
group leader and on the informa- 
tion picked up by the men in the 
plant. Others still maintain that 
though text books are necessary, 
assignments of reading matter 
should be minimized, that foremen 
should not be overburdened with 
book study, that they should depend 
largely on the information picked up 
in the plant ever day. 
This second plan seems to be the 
most favorable one. A certain 
amount of book study is required 


of the foreman-student. But its 
success is due largely to the proper 
choice of text matter. A wrong 


choice of text matter will throw a 
monkey wrench in the progress of 
the course, and to save it from fail- 
ure it would then be better to abol- 
ish all text matter. The average 
text book is not adapted for use by 
foremen. The style should be light, 
the material should be presented 
briefly and interestingly, so that the 
reader does not have to read a page 
several times before getting the 
matter into his head. The chapters 
should not be long. There should 
be plenty of captions to catch the 
eye, and only those ideas and meth- 
ods that can easily be applied should 
be presented. The ideal text fur- 
nishes a background for discussion 
of a certain problem in the class or 
meeting. Hence, the text and the 
group discussion should be worked 
in together. In addition, the text 
book should stress on the relation 
of each production factor to the 
entire production process. 


by J. K. Novins 


Instructors’ Handbooks 

A number of text books intended 
to meet the special requirements 
have been prepared by educational 
institutions, and these will be de- 
scribed in this article. But first let 
us inquire into another phase of the 
text problem. We come to text or 
reference matter for the teacher or 
group leader. There are a number 
of books the group leader can read 
with advantage. Foreman training 
is comparatively new and so far no 
book on the subject treating it from 
various angles has been published. 
A possible exception is the book, 
“The Foreman and His Job,” by 
Charles R. Allen. This book is de- 
scribed by its publishers as “a hand- 
book for foremen and for leaders of 
foremen’s conferences.” The author 
was formerly Superintendent of 
Instructor Training of the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, and later special 
agent of the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education. He has had a 
lot of experience as a conference 
leader. Mr. Allen was one of the 
experts who drew up the Federal 
soard plan for foreman training, so 
that the material in the book is 
shaped very much after the fashion 
of the outline incorporated in the 
Federal Board’s special bulletin on 
foreman training. 

“The material in this book,” says 
the author, “consists essentially of 
points raised and discussed in fore- 
men’s conferences organized around 
a fairly comprehensive, but by no 
means complete analysis of ihe 
foreman job and is intended to be 
of service to the conference leader 
in carrying on the work, to the 
members of the conference group, 
and to aid in making up the pro- 
grams for a series of conferences.” 

Aspects of Foreman Training 

In this respect the book is most 
valuable as well as absolutely 


authoritative, and we would recom- 
mend it for the use of every con- 
ference leader. But it is incomplete 
in that it does not present the his- 
tory and development of the fore- 
man training movement, it does not 
stress on the various methods of 
training, such as have been tried 
out in various plants. The group 
leader must therefore resort to 
other sources for such information 
For a statement of the evolution 
and the underlying principles of 
foreman training he should read the 
book, “Training Industrial Work- 
ers,” by Dr. Roy W. Kelly, formerly 
Drrector of the Harvard University 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance. 
Although one chapter in the book 
deals with the subject of foreman 
training, the group leader ought to 
read the matter relating to training 
of apprentices, workers, and such 
other phases as will give him a 
grasp on the entire subject of voca- 
tional education. A good deal of the 
material in the book pertaining to 
foremen training is published, un- 
der Dr. Kelly’s name, in Bulletin 
48 issued by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, entitled, 
“Employment Management and In- 
dustrial Training.” 

A more recent book is “Employee 
Training,” by Dr. John Van Liew 
Morris. The author treats the sub- 
ject in terms of actual experiences 
in various plants, which he has evi- 
dently investigated personally. The 
author describes the entire training 
program in each plant, from the 
education of the new worker to the 
training of the executive. In the 
next and concluding article the 
writer will cite other sources where 
such information can be secured. 

A valuable little hook for the in- 
structor or group leader is “Science 
and Common Sense in Working 
with Men,” by Dr. Walter Dill Scott 
and M. H.S. Hays. Dr. Scott, pres- 
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ident of Northwestern University, 
was formerly Director of the Com- 
mittee on Classification of Person- 
nel in the Army, and he is now en- 
gaged in the application of psychol- 
ogy to industry. The book will 
help the leader in the matter of 
properly organizing and grouping 
foremen students. 

Another good book is “Time 
Study and Job Analysis,” by Wil- 
liam C. Lichtner, a consulting engi- 
neer. Study of this book will help 
the group leader or instructor in- 
terpret to the men the principles of 
operation simplification and the ap- 
plication of economy in production. 
This subject is also covered in the 
Bulletin on “Job Specifications” by 
the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. For a general review 
on job analysis, safety methods, em- 
ployment methods, promotions as 
well as industrial educational meth- 
ods the leader will do well to read 
“Employment Management,” by 
Nathan W. Shefferman, a man who 
has had considerable experience in 
personnel work. 


Foremen’s Texts. 

By all means the instructor or 
group leader should read the book, 
“The Instructor, the Man and the 
Job,” by Charles R. Allen, to whom 
reference has already been made. 

To return to the foremen’s text 
book. As has been pointed out at 
the outset, the best texts have been 
published by educational institutions 
specializing in foreman training. 
The texts were composed to fit in 
with the course. The book is part 
of the group study plan. The fore- 
man is made to understand that un- 
less he reads the assigned text he 
cannot properly partake in the class 
or group discussions. Let us re- 
view two typical sets of text books. 
One set of four volumes is published 
for use in connection with the stand- 
ard foreman course offered by the 
United Y. M. C. A. Schools. The 
other is a set of six books published 
by the Business Training Corpora- 
tion in connection with its standard 


‘ foreman courses introduced in many 


plants. 

The Y. M. C. A. books are pocket 
size, two hundred pages to the vol- 
ume. Each book consists of four 
chapters. Each chapter is divided 
in two parts. The first part deals 
with the material and technical side 
of some problem, such as_ stock- 
keeping, equipment, labor manage- 
ment. The second part discusses 
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the human side of the particular 
problem. 

Books Prepared by Experts 

The first part is prepared by an 
expert on the particular problem, 
while the second part, that which 
deals with the human side and re- 
lates that problem to the general 
scope of management is prepared by 
a man who has had a lot of experi- 
ence in industrial relations work and 
who possesses a facile pen. The 


authors of the four texts are Wallace 


Clark, Joseph W. Roe, Walter N. 
Polakow, and Harry Tipper, all ex- 
perts in their fields. In addition to 
the four text books the Y. M. C. A. 
course calls for eight reading as- 
signments of books by such men as 
Charles P. Steinmetz, Henry L. 
Gantt, Leon Pratt Alford, Robert 
B. Wolf, Frank O. Clements, George 
KF. Barber, Charles R. Towson and 
Henry Wood Shelton. These read- 
ing assignments are intended to pre- 
sent to the men the historical and 
evolutionary side ot modern indus- 
try. 

The first book in the set deals 
with the foreman himself, his place 
in production, both as supervisor 
and instructor of men, and the va- 
rious methods of keeping record of 
men and machine production. The 
foreman’s daily routine is reviewed. 
He is shown how to prepare work 
orders, order of work charts, ma- 
chine records, and = man 
charts. 

The second book deals with the 
receiving, storing 2nd handling of 
raw materials, their movement to 
the machine, and their care. The 
book is illustrated with pictures of 
properly kept storerooms and con- 
veyors. The matter of stock in- 
ventories is taken up. Other sub- 
jects taken up are safety elements 
in handling material, the assembling 
of parts and the inspection of the 
product during process of produc- 
tion. 

The third book, which is  illus- 
trated with actual charts, deals with 
the problem of equipment and ma- 
chinery. Some of the subjects 
treated are, keeping track of equip- 
ment; getting the most out of 
equipment; the working tools, their 
care and uses; repairs and upkeep; 
the maintenance department; in- 
spection of tools and equipment; 
power plant management and prin- 
ciples. 

The fourth book deals with or- 
ganization and management, and 
deals mainly with the. labor prob- 
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lem. The foreman is shown how 
to apply the principles covered in 
the first three books to his particu 
lar managerial job. 


Assigning Text Reading. 

The Y. M. C. A. books are chiefly 
intended for use in connection with 
class study, but can also be used by 
a study group. Their use in the 
Y. M. C. A. foreman schools follows 
pretty well the following _ pro- 
cedure: At the organization meet- 
ing of the class the men are fur- 
nished the first book. \s soon as 
the class meets for its first regular 
study session the men are given 
Project No. 1. The Project Is a 
problem in management designed 
to crystallize some of the principal 
ideas of the book into a concrete 
situation for the men to work out. 
\t the second meeting of the class 
the men are introduced to the first 
reading assignment; the second 
reading assignment is prescribed 
during the third session. By that 
time the men have had one text 
pook and two reading assignments 
to read and one project to solve. 
This project is discussed during 
the fourth session and all questions 
relating to the work in the three 
previous sessions cleared up. The 
students are then handed the second 
text book, and the order described 
above is followed for the next four 
sessions, and so on throughout the 
course, 

The six text books prepared and 
issued by the Business Training 
Corporation follow about the same 
principle. Each text book of 150 
pages presents a problem designed 
to test the foreman’s grasp of the 
principles covered in the book. Since 
there are six sessions of the study 
group in the Business Training Cor 
poration plan (excluding the pre 
liminary session), each book serves 
for one group meeting, and the sub 
ject matter covered in the book 
forms a background for the group 
study. The first book deals with the 
foreman himself and is illustrated 
with a self-analysis chart designed 
to test the foreman’s weak spots. 
The second book deals with the han- 
dling of men. Organization is cov- 
ered in the third book. The fourth 
deals with equipment, the fifth with 
record keeping, and the sixth with 
management. The books are pre- 
pared in interesting style and wher- 
ever possible the story form is used 
to put over an important point in 
management. 
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To encourage export, we have had prepared by one of the leading exporters, a re- 
port on the sales possibilities of American confectionery in various countries of the 
world, all the data having been gathered from first hand authentic sources. 


These reports will be published monthly for the purpose of creating a wider in- 
terest in foreign markets for confectionery. 


Specific information regarding individual products or reports on special coun- 
tries in advance of regular publication may be obtained gratis upon request.—Kpiror. 


Survey of Confectionery Market in 
Jamaica, Bermuda, Columbia and Venezuela 


JAMAICA 

Jamaica is an island in the Carib- 
bean Sea, lying about 90 miles south 
of Cuba and 100 miles from Haiti. It 
is a British possession. The Turks 
and Caicos Islands, Cayman Islands, 
Maront Cays, and Pedro Cays are de- 
pendents of Jamaica. 

The area is about 4,207 square miles 
and the population about 900,000, or 
approximately 214 inhabitants — per 
square mile. The greatest length of 
Jamaica is 144 miles, the greatest 
width 50 miles. 

At sea level the temperature ranges 
from 70 degrees to 87 degrees F.; at 
1000 feet, 68 degrees to 82 degrees; at 
3000 feet, 63 degrees to 74 degrees; at 
7000 feet, 49 degrees to 64 degrees. 
Near the coast it is humid and warm. 
The higher regions are dry, mild and 
equable. There are two rainy seasons, 
May and October, but there is more or 
less rain during all the year. 

Jamaica is a steady purchaser of con- 
fectionery, consuming $75,000 annu- 
ally. For the fiscal year ending June 
30th, the following importations were 
made from the United States: In 
1912, $5176; 1915, $6907; 1914, 
$6493: 1915, $5940; 1916, $15,549; 
1917, $12,556. For the calendar years 
1918-1921, the imports were respec- 
tively: 1918, $13,084; 1919, $24,936; 
1920, $33,510; 1921, $17,467. 

This amount is about 40% of the 
Jamaican importation, of the balance 
50% comes from England and 10% 
from Canada. 

English candy is packed in inexpen- 
sive fancy cardboard boxes and in one- 
half and one pound tins, as well as 
in one-quarter and one-half pound 
glass bottles with airtight screw covers. 

The English confectionery, although 
not superior to the American product, 
has a greater sale. The duty was re- 


cently 16 2/3%, but has been changed 
to 20% for non-British confectionery, 
and 10% for British confectionery. 

Confectionery as manufactured in 
the United States, including high 
grade candies, is not produced in the 
Island of Jamaica. Large quantities 
of what might be called “home made” 
candies are made, but mostly consist of 
a combination of unrefined sugar and 
cocoanut. This is sold in small pieces 
by peddlers along the streets for as 
low as a half penny, or one cent in 
American money per piece. 

Chocolates consisting of bon bons 
flavored with raspberry, strawberry, 
vanilla, lemon, etc., are most in de- 
mand and are imported in both bulk 
and package form. The better class 
of trade preiers the bitter sweet choc- 
olates, while the sweetened varieties are 
preferred by the masses. The outer 
coating of chocolate in candy bon bons 
need not be too sweet provided the in- 
sides contain sweet centers. Not only 
are chocolate bon bons in great favor, 
but chocolate bar goods as well. 

Bar chocolates with nuts, retailing 
in the United States for five cents per 
bar, are in keen demand by the people, 
as well as some cheap grades of choc- 
olates which are sold for as low as 
threepence to sixpence per package 
(five to ten cents). Other chocolates 
of the cheaper grade retail for from 
one shilling and sixpence to two shil- 
lings and sixpence per pound. The 
higher grade chocolates sell for from 
six shillings up to twelve shillings per 
package containing a pound or slightly 
over. The dealers figure to make a 
profit of from forty to fifty per cent. 

The usual terms are f. 0. b. shipping 
port, and payments are made by sight 
draft for from thirty to sixty days. 

Because of the tropical climate of 
this island, all chocolates should be 


wrapped in tin foil and the packages 
covered with parafline paper hermet- 
ically sealed. It has been found that 
chocolates with hard centers do not 
keep well in this climate. 

The volume of trade for the island is 
hardly sufficient to justify a traveler 
making a special visit, but if travel- 
ers are journeying to South America 
they can stop off at Kingston on the 
way south and spend three or four 
days, which will not make their trip so 
expensive, 

There are only two papers of any 
size in the island, one the “Gleaner,” 
published in Kingston daily, the other 
is the “Jamaica Times,” published 
weekly, also in Kingston. These are 
considered the best means of local ad- 
vertising. 

One of the best methods of intro- 
ducing goods of this kind is by appoint- 
ing a local representative who can can- 
vass the trade. 

As the distance between Kingston 
and New York is only about five davs, 
frequent shipments can be made. In 
this manner fresh goods can be sup- 
plied weekly, or as occasion demands, 
which is of decided advantage to the 
purchaser as loss or damage due to 
deterioration is lessened. 

BERMUDA ISLANDS 

This group of islands is not properly 
a part of the West Indies. The islands 
number about 360 and lie off the coast 
of the United States, about 518 miles 
east of Cape Hatteras and 668 miles 
from New York. Only 18 or 20 of 
the islands are inhabited, while only 
five are of any importance. ‘These are 
Bermuda (chief island), Somerset, 
Ireland, St. Georges, and St. David. 

The climate is most delightful, and 
during the winter Hamilton is a Mecca 
of tourists. The temperature averages 
between 60 degrees and 70 degrees F. 
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and 60 
are always 


The rainfall is between 55 
inches annually. There 
very pleasant breezes. 

The population of the islands is 
about 21,000. Among the inhabitants 
there is a large percentage of Negroes. 

English is the language spoken. 
The coinage is the same as that of 
Great Britain, although American 
money is accepted. 

The largest amount of the candy 
imported is intended for Hamilton, 
The orders are placed direct with the 
manufacturer by the retailers. The 
Ireland Island Co-Operative Society 
of Ireland Island does some buying 
which is intended for resale. 

As service is fairly prompt, the voy- 
age being about three days, and as no 
consular documents of any kind are 
required and as there is no restriction 
as to shipping marks, weights, etc., 
there is no more labor involved in ship- 
ping to Bermuda than in domestic ship- 
ments, 

The high grade candy is 
shipped in tin lined cages, 
heing heaviest in winter when the 
tourist trade is on the island. Fleets 
stopping for maneuvers often buy out 
the confectionery stocks. 


usually 
the orders 


The cheaper grade candies consists 
of all kinds. There are no particular 
likes or dislikes, all candies selling 
equally as well. 

Bulk chocolate goods is shipped in 
four and five pound cartons, and hard 
candies in four and five pound tins. 
Hard candy is often shipped in pails, 
usually four or five pails being crated 
to withstand rough handling. 

Orders are usually only for small 
amounts but they are regularly dup- 
licated. Payment is usually made by 
return mail, although in many cases 30 
days terms are given. The duty is 
11% ad valorem. 

The imports from the United States 
for the fiscal vear ending June 30th 
Was In 1912, $7,655; in 1913 $11,211; 
in 1914 $11,280; in 1915 $12,608; in 
1916 $17,642: in 1917 $25,036. For 
the calendar years 1918, 1919, 1920, 
1921 the imports were respectively $32- 
109; $18,515: $27,038 ; $24,302. 


COLOMBIA 


Most northerly of the South Ameri- 
can Republics, adjacent to Panama, 
which was formerly one of its terri- 
It is bounded on the north by 
the Caribbean Sea; on the east by 
Venezuela and Brazil; on the south by 
Peru and Ecuador; and on the west 
by the Pacific Ocean and Panama. The 
Republic of Colombia covers an area 
of 430,000 square miles with a popula- 
tion of over 5,000,000 equal to about 
11 inhabitants per square mile. 


tories. 


A large number of the people are 
mestizos (mixed white and Indian). 
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There is also considerable hegro blood, 
this being marked especially on the 
Atlantic coast, due to immigration 
from the West Indies. The percent- 
age of pure whites is small, and most 
of these people live in the interior. 
Colombia has a variety of climates, 
the temperature ranging from 102° F. 
in the plains to very low temperatures 
recorded in the regions of perpetual 
show. It is impossible to state defi- 
nitely the exact seasons owing to the 
many modifications in various sections 
as caused by altitude, mountain ranges, 
and other influences. In a general way 
follows: First dry 
season, or summer, from mid-December 
to mid-April. This is the real dry sea- 
son in many The tempera- 
ture is mild and the sun strong. First 
rainy season, from mid-April to mid- 
June. During April and May the rains 
are frequent. In June they diminish 
to a drizzle, half rain and half mist, 
called the *Paramos.” 
son, July to October. 
in the year, July. 


the seasons are as 


sections, 


Second dry sea- 
Coolest month 
Second rainy sea- 
October to mid-December. This 
is the period of incessant rains, es- 
pecially in October and November, but 
the temperature is not quite as cold 
as in July. 


Son, 


The monetary standard is gold, the 
unit being the peso equivalent to about 
$0.973. Spanish is the national 
language. 

The confectionery import trade is 
constantly increasing in Colombia. The 
market is favorable for all grades, par- 
ticularly so for fancy and attractive 


packages, the local confectionery fac- 


tories being unable to produce the 
superior grades. The principal im- 
ports come from England, Spain, 


Switzerland, France and Germany. 
The demand considering the popula- 
tion has been small but this is because 
the local producers manufacture large 
quantities ably supplying the local de- 
mand which is primarily for cheap 
candies. The candies made in Colom- 
hia come principally from Medellin and 
consist of hard candies, pan goods and 
These factories are usually 
in conjunction with biscuit factories 
and have cut down to a considerable 
extent the importations of the lower 
grades of confectionery. These candies 
vary from $1.20 to $2.00 for the better 
grades. They are not packed as neatly 
and nicely as the foreign confectionery. 
Nearly all of the imported varieties, 
chocolate covered caramels, creams and 
nuts, are imported directly by the re- 
tailers. These candies are usually 
wrapped in tin foil and packed in 
small moisture proof cartons as they 
keep best. The high grade packages 
also have each individual piece wrap- 
ped. No bulk goods are sold with the 
exception of the local products. 


chocolates. 


we 
| ww 


The duty section No. 


62 on “confectionery and dried sweets, 


according to 


raisin fruits, plums, grapes, dates, ete., 
and all candied and crystallized fruits 
is 0.20 centavos per kilo, (100 
Peso which, at 


One kilogram equals 


TOSS 
centavos to one par, 
equals $O.9735. 
2.2046 pounds. In addition there is a 
7% surtax. For this reason 
should be packed so that their firm- 
ness and durability shall not be im 
paired but shall be as light as possible 

It is not advisable to send a 


sentative solely 


Cases 


repre- 
to Colombia as the ex 
penses of the trip would doubtless be 
too great. However, this representative 
could visit the other nearby countries. 

Small shipments are made through 
the mails as they will arrive at destina- 
tion quicker. The ordinary length of 
time required for cases to pass through 
from 15 to 20° davs, 
Shipments are made to both jobber and 
retailer at the same price as both job 
when it is possible, and sell at retail 
when it isn’t. 


the customs is 


Resolution No. 73 of 1920 provides 
that “it is prohibited to use mineral 
or aniline colors for coloring food ol 
pharmaceutical products or those de 
rived from coal tar or 


that are prejudicial to health.” 


organi colors 


market mav be de 
advertising in. the 
press, by the distribution of novelties 
and by display racks. 


The Colombian 


veloped by local 


The exports from the United States 


for the fiscal vears ending June 30th, 
were In 1912 $19.272.00, 1913 $33, 
235.00, 1914 $29,757.00, 1915 $22,- 
YOS.00, 1916 FHL201.00, 1917 $46,- 
552.00, 

For the calendar years 1918, 1919, 
1920, 1921, the exports were respec- 
tively, $9,030.00, $42,579.00, $172,- 


YV55.00, $23,596.00, 


VENEZUELA 
Venezuela is a Republic of northern 
South America, 
the Tropics. 
by the Caribbean 
British 
south by 
Colombia. It has an area 


within 
north 
on the east by 


lving wholly 
Bounded on the 
Sea, 
Cuiana and Brazil, on the 
Brazil, and on the 
if SOOO 


west ly 


square miles with a population in ex 
cess of 2,850,000, The country is divid- 
ed geographically into three zones, viz., 
the extensive plains and river vallevs, 
known as llanos, the mountain section 
formed by three mountain 
the table lands. 


ranges and 


The climate varies from the tropical 
heat of the lowlands and lIlanos to the 
mild temperatures of the plateaus and 
mountain section. in reality 
three zones; the coast or warm lands, 
up to 2,000 feet, which is the altitude 
limit of cacao and 
the temperate zone, ranging from 2500 
third, the 


There are 


cocoanuts ; second, 


to 6500 feet above sea level; 
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tierra fria, or cold region, above 6500 
feet. The rainy season or winter sea- 
son on the llanos lasts from April to 
(ctober; the dry or summer season 
from November to March. In the 
temperate regions the seasons are rainy 
and dry as in the lowlands, but not so 
definitely marked. The temperature 
averages between 50 and 77 F. 

Venezuela is on a gold basis, the 
bolivar of 100 centavos being the unit, 
and being equivalent to $0.193 U.S. 
currency. 

Confectionery, including jams, jel- 
lies, svrups and practically everything 
containing sugar, except 
cuits and fruits in cans, is imported 
under the classification of “Dulces.” 
Under Section No. 141, Class 4, “On 
sweetmeats and confections, not speci- 
fied, there is a duty of 0.75 Bolivars 
per gross kilo.” In addition there is a 
surtax of 56.55% of the duty on the 


coods. 


sweet bis- 


MANUFACTURING 


The principal sources of supply are 
the United States, United Kingdom, 
France, Italy and Spain. These na- 
tions supply candies in tin lined cases, 
glass bottles and in waxed paper con- 
tainers, the greatest precautions being 
taken to keep candies fresh and out of 
reach of insects. The local industry is 
a promising one but is unable to pack 
as neatly as the imported candies are 
packed. (See No. 1.) 

The best means of doing business is 
by means of an agent located in Mara- 
caibo. Great care should be taken with 
regard to weights in shipping to this 
country as the consular requirements 
are quite strict and fines are exacted 
for the slightest cause. 

The exports from the United States 
for the fiscal years ending June 30th 
were in 1912 $23,761.00; 1913, $36,- 
663.00: 1914, $34,503.00: 1915, $28.- 
645.00: 1916, $36,365.00: 1917, $44.- 
131.00. 
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For the calendar years 1918, 1919, 
1920, 1921, the exports were, respec 
tively, $20,963.00, $70,984.00, $169, 
050.00, $28,222.00. 

No. 1: The native competition is 
principally in “bocadillos,” a guava 
fruit paste bar as well as in “car 
amelos,” sweet chocolate in tablet 
forms and acid drops, 

Shipments to Venezuela should be 
accompanied with a Certificate of Pur- 
ity (Certificado de Purezo). It should 
be remembered that making shipments 
with draft attached does not give the 
shipper additional security as the con- 
signee named in the invoice can with- 
draw the. merchandise from the custom 
house without presenting the bills of 
lading, ete. 

The prices of confectionery at retail 
are about double those in the United 


States for the same varieties. 





Honey in Confectionery 


by C. W. Aeppler 


HE American people are a confection buying 

people. Most confections of merit have en- 

joyed a continued sale in the confectionery 
market. 

One question, worthy at least from a_ health 
standpoint—is it possible to manufacture confec- 
tions that are less injurious to the average person 
than those now on the market? Can it be done? 
It can! 

The craving for sweets was always dominant 
with man. About the only sweet that man had 
before the first sugar refinery was built, was honey. 
Honey is the sweetheart of the flowers. Honey 
exemplifies the health and flavor of the blossoms. 
Nature has placed a tempter in the corolla tubes 
of many flowers; an attraction for insects. It rep 
resents the elite of all of nature’s goodness! The 
sugars in honey are principally invert sugars, and 
constitute, therefore, the highest and most health- 
ful form of sweet known to man. 


lf a confection were placed on the market con 
taining no cane sugar, and at the same time could 
be equally as attractive in appearance and taste, it 
would unlimited 
are those people 
candy 


have sales possibilities. There 
who claim they cannot digest 
Perhaps the twelve atoms of carbon in cane 
sugar are too much for their stomachs. No physi- 
cian would deplete his reputation by saying that 
an excess of cane sugar is not harmful in the diet 
of a child, and a less harmful sweet would not be 
more desirable. 

The use of honey in confectionery and baking is in 
its infancy in the United States. Some fine results 
have been obtained by who have solved 
some of the secrets. Perhaps the greatest progress 


those 


in this field has been-made in some European coun- 
tries. A well-known Austrian firm has offered to 
take into their factory a good, practical American 
baker and teach him the secrets, gratis, of using 
honey successfully in fine cakes and cookies, and it 
might be suggested that some enterprising Amer- 
ican firm take advantage of this offer. 

Most of us are too set in our 
afraid to tackle the untried. Honey can be suc- 
cessfully used in candy making and the confectioner 
who has the nerve to try it as a specialty, and 
advertise it as a health sweet has virgin fields be- 
fore him. Other things have been sold from a 
health standpoint, and the sale of such products 
have reached such proportions as to justify their 
being advertised in some of the leading magazines 
published in this country. Postum is an example, 
and it is doubtful that a single pound of it has ever 
been sold except from a health standpoint. 

The possibility is there, of putting on the mar- 
ket a confection exemplifying health. No one has 
done it in a commercial way, and the best methods 
of doing it remain to be devised. What is needed 
is some research work—find the man who has faith 
and capital to make this a reality. A few experi- 
ments will not solve the problem, but 
concentrated research will. 


Ways we are 


a thorough 


lf the Henry Ford of honey production or con 
tectionery can be 
“nature's 


found; a man who believes in 
sweet”—honey—as a health food 
for all the people, and will capitalize this idea with 
his heart and soul, new fields of endeavor will be 
open to honey producers, and incidentally a 
healthier American people will more abundantly 
enjoy a healthier confection than any now being 
offered in the confectionery market. | 
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he Fourth 


Superinte ts Number 


The January issue of THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER is devoted to a discussion 
of subjects pertaining to production and 
management of a confectionery plant 


in which all factory managers, 
superintendents and _ practical 
men are invited to participate 











(See program on last page) 
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“Profit made by the elimination of Waste is legitimate and 
stable. This ts earned profit on Supervision.” 


—Charles D. Rice 


DMITTING that the paramount problem before the confec- 

tionery industry today is that of selling and market extension, 
nevertheless we believe that net profits depend in a like degree 
upon the proper functioning of the manufacturing departments 
and their coordination with the work of the sales and purchasing. 
Furthermore, we believe that a discussion of factory problems 
proper by Superintendents and candy plant Managers will reveal 
some facts and viewpoints which very vitally affect the success 
of the sales department, either directly or indirectly. 


Therefore, we invite the production fraternity of the confectionery 
industry to express their opinions freely and frankly through the 
medium of our monthly publication, THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER. 


AKE your comments on the editorial program as outlined on last 

page of this announcement, or select your own subject. No limit 
to number of words, make it as long or as short as you like. If this 
“conference” material is too lengthy for the January issue it will be 
continued in the February issue. 
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which will be the main feature of the JANUARY Isst 








Address Your Letter or Mam 
EARL R. ALLURED, I 


The Manufacturing Con 
30 N. La Salle Stre 
Chicago, Ill. 
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ALLURED, Editor 
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F YOU prefer, just state your remarks briefly in letter form or 
in short “telegraphic phrases” in answer to questions on reverse 
side and they will be written up by the Editor to your credit. The 
essential thing is to make this issue a forum for practical men. 
Therefore, we want practical facts—not literary fancies. Writing 
may be out of your line, but if producing candy is your specialty 
then let’s hear from you on the subjects we have outlined here- 
with or any other phase of the business of manufacturing candy 
which you believe will be of interest to this “round table” of prac- 
tical candy men. Write an informal letter to the Editor, and it 
will be written up to your satisfaction. 


If you prefer to be interviewed, a correspondent of The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner will call on you. 











Let’s Talk It Over 


RRANGEMENTS are being made for a Production Conference 

to be held in Chicago the evening of January 7th, 1925, under 
auspices of The Manufacturing Confectioner. There will be two tech- 
nical addresses which will disclose some original research work which 
has a tremendous significance and importance to this industry. Dis- 
cussions will be led by prominent confectionery factory men. Further 
details of arrangements will be announced later. The importance of 
this meeting can hardly be overestimated. In the meantime we would 
like to hear from executives and production men who would be inter- 
ested in attending this conference in person. 



































The Program of the Issue 


Aa following subjects constitute the editorial outline of the January issue. Base your 
comments on any one or all of the three topics below, but remember that the keynote of 


the issue is 


SANITATION 


Therefore, be sure to answer fully and in detail the subtitles under Subject No. 1, and add any further 
comments and data which will help us to draft a sanitary code, for the confectionery industry, which will 
be practicable for all reputable manufacturers to adopt. 

This survey of the methods and policies which apply to the maintenance of proper sanitary conditions 
in the confectionery plants of the country is our first step in a big campaign for sanitation in this industry. 
It is the opinion of THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER that a certain amount of “house cleaning” 
must be done before a complete national advertising campaign by the confectionery industry will register 
100% effectively to the consuming public. When the confectionery industry spends a million dollars in a 
market extension campaign there must be no boomerangs. Let’s get our house in order first. 


1. How and Why I Keep My Factory Clean 


(a) Porters and Cleaning Crew—How many? (e) Care of raw materials. (Exposed or covered, 
What Hours? What are their duties, etc. etc.) 

) How do you clean machinery and equipment ? (f) Are all factory windows screened in summer? 
The cookers and kettles? The enrobers? (g) Lockers, shower baths, wash rooms, toilets, 
The hand dipping equipment? The starch etc. Explain the required conditions and in- 
room equipment? Chocolate machinery? structions to employees. 

Slabs, utensils, etc., etc.? Explain how (h) Inspection. 

often equipment is cleaned and by whom. (a) What is your system for inspecting san- 
What ing materials do you use? itary conditions in your plant? 

Do you require factory workers to wear (b) Is your plant open to visitors? 
uniforms? Why? If so, are uniforms fur- Mention any other factors affecting the sani- 
nished to them? tary standard of your plant. 


How Can Production Be More Stabilized When 
Our Sales Are Seasonal? 


(a) How can Production Department cooperate with Sales Depart- 
ment to help relieve this situation. 

(b) How can labor turnover be reduced to a minimum? 

(c) How and to what extent can proper factory and storage conditions 
help to stabilize production on a profitable basis? 

(d) How can overhead expenses during off seasons be reduced to a 
minimum consistent with the necessary all-year-around stability of 
the working force and factory facilities? 

(e) What is the ideal working relationship between the production de- 
partment and the sales department? Also between the production 
and purchasing departments? 


3. “How We Know Our Costs” (and why) 


(a) Give brief review of your cost system. 

(b) Enclose forms showing their specific application to candy cost find- 
ing and accounting. 

(c) What is best cost system for the very small plant? Show example 
of cost finding, on some piece of candy, itemized in full. An actual 
instance of how net costs were arrived at. 


Or—Select Your Own Subject. 


We will appreciate an acknowledgment of this announcement from 
those who are preparing something for our January issue, so we will 
have an idea about what material is coming. Send complete manuscript 
as early as possible any time before January 3rd, 1925. 


E. R. ALLURED, Editor 


The Manufacturing Confectioner 
30 North La Salle St., Chicago 
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Domestic Exports of Confectionery from the 
United States for Month of October 
Confectionery. 

Pounds. 
200 
600 

2,550 
250 
15,216 
489 
1,020 
1,965 


Countries. 
Belgium 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 
Gibraltar 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Sweden 
England 
Scotland 
Ireland 
Canada 


17,840 
66,836 
2.021 
6,246 
4,643 
5,039 
2,191 
48,462 
4,120 
8,182 
759 
41,446 
7,312 
296 
6,098 
1,774 
6,575 
93,012 
Diminican Republic 49,954 
Dutch West Indies S.aa7 
Haiti 7,595 
Virgin Islands of U. S. 1,519 
Argentina 3,585 
Bolivia ... . 2,381 
Chile 2,332 
Colombia 42.385 
Ecuador 1,527 
British Guiana 145 
Dutch Guiana 1,266 
Peru 29,614 
Uruguay 271 
Venezuela 21,453 
British India .... 13,915 
Ceylon 3,000 
Straits 210 
China 21,562 
Chosen 1,922 
Java and Madura 230 
Other Dutch East Indies 444 
Hongkong 8,430 
Japan 21,355 
Kwangtung, leased territory 210 
Philippine Islands 54,177 
Russia in Asia a: 85 
Siam 860 
Australia 3,497 
French Oceania 2,206 
New Zealand 1,668 
Other Oceania 410 
British West Africa 270 
British South Africa 4.441 


Costa Rica 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Salvador 

Mexico 

Miquelon and St. Pierre Island 
Newfoundland and Labrador 
3ermuda 

Barbados 

Jamaica 

Trinidad and Tobago 

Other British West Indies 
Cuba 


Settlements 
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Egypt 
Liberia 
Portuguese Kast Africa 


Total—Quantities vias l 


Total—Values — 


350 
50 
368 


292 000 


237 588 


Shipments from the United States to non-contigu 


ous territories : 

Pounds. 
. 89,309 
146,341 


323,950 


\laska 
Hawaii 
Porto Rico 


$29,196 
37,749 
49,707 


Domestic Exports of Chocolate from the 
United States for Month of October 


1502 
Cocoa 
Powdered 
Pounds. 
5,892 
Q 202 


Chocolate, 


Pounds. 


490 


Countries 
Germany 
Sweden 
England 
Canada 

sritish 


12,208 
48,144 
Honduras 24 
Costa Rica ; 217 
Guatemala f 144 
Honduras 2,3. 127 
Nicaragua 5 +0) 
Panama 10,527 
Mexico 2,480 
Newfoundland and 
Labrador j 70 
Bermuda 300 
Barbados 
Jamaica 
Other British 
West Indies... 
Cuba 
Dominican Repub- 
lic 
Dutch West Indies 
Haiti 
Virgin Island of 
G. &. 
Argentina 
Bolivia 
Chile 
Colombia 
Peru 
British India 
Straits Settle- 
ments 


100 


Hongkong 
Japan 
K wangtung, leased 

territory 
Philippine Islands 26,802 
Russia in Asia... 24 
Australia 6.200 
French Oceania. . 120 
New Zealand 500 
Other Oceania... 192 


Total 122,260 


ing Swee 


Includ- 
tened. 


$ 


$25,699 











“Food Stuffs’ Round the World” 


From Department of Commerce 


Market for Confectionery in Panama 


RACTICALLY no candy is manufactured in the 

Republic of Panama, all of the supply required 

comes from the United States, according to Consul 
George Orr at Panama City, in a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce. There is a limited demand for 
chocolates and other soft candies, which must be care- 
fully wrapped and packed in sealed boxes or tins in 
order to keep for any length of time in the climate. 
Hard candies in bulk, packed in air-tight tins, are sold 
in the greatest quantity and bar chocolates wrapped in 
tin foil are popular. 

Owing to the large American population of approx- 
imately 18,000 persons in the Canal Zone, conditions 
there are favorable to the sale of confectionery manu- 
factured in the United States. All classes of chocolate 
candies sold in the United States find a market in the 
Canal Zone as well as hard candies in packages, but 
there is no demand for confectionery in bulk. In spite 
of the unsuitability of the article as a part of tropical 
diet, chocolate candy is sold in much greater quantity 
than any other variety. 

Prices of confectionery sold at retail in the Canal 
Zone compare favorably with prices in the United 
States. Confectionery sold by the pound or fraction 
of a pound is slightly higher, due to packing and trans- 
portation costs. Bar candy and candy in small pack- 
ages usually retail at five, ten and fifteen cents. 

In the Republic of Panama, candy is sold in a few 
department stores, ice cream parlors, fruit stands and 
drug stores, but this is a minor part of the business of 
such shops. In the Canal Zone, sales are made through 
the commissaries and club houses and at the Army 
Post Exchange Stores, and purchases are made through 
established governmental agencies in the United States. 
Commission merchants and a few of the retail dealers 
import the confectionery sold in the Republic of 
Panama. 

No trade journals of any description are published 
in the Republic of Panama. Newspaper advertising 
would probably be the most effective means of adver- 
tising confectionery, or window display by dealers, 
combined with posters or placards placed in the stores 
are effective. Panama City has a street car line with 
advertising space in its cars. Little use is made of bill- 
boards. No public advertising is permitted in the Canal 
Zone. 

Retail prices of candy in Panama are fifty per cent 
higher than in the United States or the Canal Zone. 
Credit terms vary from 30 to 90 days sight draft against 
shipping documents or the receipt of the merchandise 
—the average term is 60 days. Shipments of candy are 
usually made f. 0. b. port of shipment. Small ship- 
ments of confectionery should be sent by parcel post 
wherever practicable because of the excessive relative 
cost of express. 


Pecan Crop in Mexico 


The 1924 crop of pecans in the Piedras Negras 
district promises to be one of the largest in recent 
years, according to Vice Consul Ellis A. Bonnet, in a 
report to the Department of Commerce based on infor- 
mation received through conversations with pecan buy- 
ers and shippers. A preliminary survey of the district 
indicates that the crop will be ahout 1,500,000 pounds. 


This estimate covers only the yield of those groves that 
may be harvested at a profit under normal marketing 
conditions and does not include nuts from trees so re- 
mote as to preclude any attempt to harvest them at a 
profit. Shipments of the 1924 crop through October 
22 totaled 418,478 pounds of pecans valued at $18,- 
546.60—an average price of about 7 cents per pound. 


French Walnut Production 


More than half of the production of walnuts in 
France (yearly production is usually about 50,000 me- 
tric tons) is exported—England taking the largest 
share of the exports, followed by the United States. 
Before the war, Germany was the third largest buyer. 

It is not yet possible to estimate the production for 
walnuts for this year in France, according to Assistant 
Commercial Attache Butler in Paris on October 26, 
however, dealers believe that it will be much less than 
normal, although the quality of the nuts is said to be 
good. In the southeast of France gathering of the 
nuts begins about September 15 and continues during 
October. In order to take the fullest advantage of the 
American market, the walnuts must be shipped to the 
United States to arrive before Thanksgiving and at the 
latest by the beginning of December. 

The largest producers’ centers in France are the 
regions of Perigord, Dauphine and the Limagne. 
Throughout [France practically all of the washing, 
bleaching and sorting of nuts, which must be done be- 
fore shipment, is done by hand—it would be possible 
by the use of machinery to advance by at least two or 
three weeks the date on which the walnuts could be 
ready for export. At the last meeting of the Nut 
Congress special consideration was given the subject 
of improving the preparation of the nuts, and another 
meeting will be held during the last week of October 
for a discussion of the same project. 


Czecho-Slovak Walnut Production 


In 1923 the yield of walnuts in the Czechoslovak Re- 
public proved very disappointing in comparison with the 
walnut crops of the preceding years for which separate 
statistics are available. Production in 1923 amounted 
to 9,054 metric tons, compared with 22,873 metric 
tons in 1922, according to figures from the state statis- 
tical office and the Czechoslovak Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, reported to the Department of Commerce by Con- 
sul General in Charge C. S. Winans at Prague. 

Although walnut production is so large, few walnuts 
are exported from Czechoslovakia and considerable 
quantities are imported from France, Hungary, Ru- 
mania and Italy. Domestic consumption is unusually 
large. These nuts during the season are found on the 
market stalls and in the fruit shops side by side with 
pears, apples, grapes and other seasonal fruits and are 
eaten like fruits in their natural state, without drying. 
Nuts are used in pastries, cakes and candies and a 
native alcoholic drink, known as “orechovka,” is also 
manufactured from domestic walnuts. 


Sugar Notes 


Production of sugar in Argentina in the 1923-24 
season was 256,258 metric tons, according to a report 
of the Statistics Bureau of the Argentine Department 
of Agriculture, sent to the Department of Commerce 
by Assistant Trade Commissioner Sherwood H. Avery 
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of Buenos Aires. This was an increase of 18 per cent 
over the 1922-23 season and a 30 per cent increase 
over the ten-year average from 1913-1914 to 1922-23. 
Of the 37 sugar mills operating in Argentina during 
the past season 27 were in Tucuman and of the entire 
amount produced 200,506 tons were produced in that 
province. 

The importations of sugar into France through the 
Port of Havre for the first six months of the calendar 
year 1924 amounted to 10,876 metric tons. This repre- 
sented raw sugar from the French colonies, and tor- 
eign countries and refined sugar. Refined sugar ac- 
counted for 9,536 metric tons or 88 per cent of the 
total. 

Of the refined sugar importations Poland leads as a 
source of origin, the imports from that country amount- 
ing to 27 per cent. Reunion came next supplying 16 
per cent, the West Indies and Canada following, each 
supplying 13 per cent, and then came the United States 
with a total of 1,179 metric tons or 12 per cent. 

A limited market for American sugar is afforded in 
the western but less populated districts of Austria lying 
within a radius of competitive rail rates for shipments 
via the Port of Trieste. High rail rates prevent access 
of American sugar to eastern and principal Austrian 
markets located at no great distance from points of do- 
mestic production and of Czechoslovak production. It 
is estimated by trade authorities that sugar consumption 
in Austria will increase from 140,000 metric tons of 
raw sugar to 150,000 tons in 1924-25, or an increase 
in per capita consumption of from 47.3 pounds in 1923- 
24 to 50.6 pounds in 1924-25. Domestic production 
will about equal 65,000 metric tons and it is anticipated 
that the deficit between domestic consumption and pro- 
duction of about 85,000 tons will, as in former years, 
be met by imports primarily from Czechoslovakia, ac- 
cording to Assistant Trade Commissioner Elbert Bald- 
win at Vienna. Due to an earlier manufacturing season, 
however, sugar from Hungary is sometimes able to 
enter the Austrian market in October and November 
before Czechoslovak competition develops. 

Sales Manager Available 


It is our opinion that this applicant is a master mer- 
chandiser and organizer. He has proven his ability to 
enlist the close co-operation of jobbers. His record of 
accomplishments in the confectionery industry the past 
year is conclusive evidence of his ability to establish proper 
contacts and to build substantial and profitable business 
for a manufacturing confectioner with vision who will give 
him plenty of latitude. Address Sales Manager, care The 
Editor, The Manufacturing Confectioner. 
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When Your Write a Formula 


(Continued from page 27) 


Naturally when I saw it it had turned and was 
all right. 

The commonest cause of failure in this diree- 
tion, however, seems to be to run out of bar- 
relled condensed milk and simply substitute un- 
sweetened evaporated, pound for pound, with- 
out allowance for the sugar content. 

The jelly incident brought the question of re- 
cording formulas to my mind and now as T look 
over my formulas | see one which Jim Booker 
sent me for my personal use. I wish | might 
reproduce it here for it is a masterpiece of exact 
information but it is surcharged with the word 
‘*personal’? which means something as definite 
as his other instructions. The personality ele 
ment enters strongly into it for it treats of 
melting cream in one place and we can describe 
that as we use the same system of measuring 
the heat. 

In one place it says cook this batch to 240° F. 
and immediately it has reached that point pour 
it over 1'4 pounds of ground gelatine, of a 
strength equivalent to M. & H.’s Peerless, 
which has been soaked in 1'4 quarts of water. 
In the same way it calls for Confectioners’ A 
sugar of a particular brand, for 48° glucose, as 
nearly neutral as obtainable, cast in cold but 
dry starch from-a mogul hopper at room tem- 
perature and allow to set in a room as nearly 
60° Fas possible. It is important that the tem 
perature does not exceed this by any great 
margin. 

Now I know that that formula was copied, 
substantially as | received it, from his records. 
It may seem surprising to some that such exact 
information is necessary in recording formulas 
vet any successful candy superintendent or 
executive who maintains a production manual 
for permanent reference record will insist that 
the official record of the plant’s formulas in 
elude all details of the working conditions and 
factors which are responsible for the uniform 
production of the piece. 
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Betty Brown Candy Company Organized 


The Betty Brown Candy Company, manufacturing 
home-made candies of the highest quality and of all 
kinds, has been formed by Arthur H. Brown and Her- 
bert Harris, and will start operating at 168 South Sec- 
ond Street, Memphis, Tenn. It will have an initial 
capitalization of $10,000 and proposes to open a num- 
ber of stores in which the Betty Brown candies will 
be sold. We have long recognized the opportunity here 
for a company manufacturing the higher grade of can- 
dies, and intend to supply the public demand, declared 
Mr. Brown. 

A number of people will be given employment by 
the new concern, which is to start operations imme- 
diately. Leases for the new stores have not been con- 
cluded, hence locations cannot be announced yet, Mr. 
srown added. 

Mr. Harris recently came to Memphis and has a 
thorough familiarity with the candy making art. 


A New Factory for Henry Wenz 


A new building for the Henry Wenz to 42 West 
Broadway, South Boston chocolate concern, will be built 
at 36th near the Broadway tunnel station. It will be 
ready for occupancy on May 1, 1925. Plans call for a 
building 50x147 feet, of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion throughout, with a light basement for special ap- 
paratus, boiler room, etc. The first floor will be for 
offices, packing and shipping rooms and storage. The 
second floor for dipping, moulding and refrigeration, 
and the third floor for kitchen, storage, etc., and a rest 
room for the employes. 


Traffic Bureau of Eastern Confectioners 
Meets 

Transportation problems connected with the confec- 
tionery and chocolate industry were considered at the 
meeting of the Traffic Bureau of the Eastern Manu- 
facturers of Confectionery and Chocolate. Mr. Wil- 
liam R. Moore, traffic manager, made a report following 
which the members engaged in a general discussion. 
The membership of the Traffic Bureau is made up of 
some sixty manufacturers of confectionery and choco- 
late, associated to handle the transportation problems 
which arise in the industry. 

The following men have been re-elected directors of 
the Traffic Bureau: Chairman, Mr. Herman W. Hoops 
of New York, and Mr. William F. Heide and Mr. 
Joseph S. Auerbach, also of New York; Mr. William 
C. Keish of Brooklyn, Mr. Walter P. Sharp of Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Ewing Cain of Hershey, Pa.; Mr. Charles 
FE. Butman and Mr. J. R. White of Boston, Mass., and 
Mr. Jerome F. Blome of Baltimore, Md. Two new 
directors elected were Mr. F. A. Chappell of Suffolk, 
Va., and Mr. Charles K. Nimmo of Boston. 


The Southern Candies Company, Inc., Shreveport, 
La., have moved into their new quarters at 1601 Ed- 
wards Street. 




















WHAT'S YOUR PROBLEM? 


P. D. 61. So far we have not been able to make a 
soft jelly or gum drop. I find the same piece of goods, 
called by different names from different manufacturers. 

The drop I refer to I have never seen crystallized, 
but it does not get hard so that it will break but always 
strings. They usually have the appearance of being 
sweated. The centers remain soft and the outside tak- 
ing on the appearance of a crystal, in fact, it seems to 
begin to turn back to sugar from the outside. 

They can be mashed all out of shape in packing im 
pails, etc., but this does not break the outside surface. 

We will appreciate very much any information you 
can give us as to how this drop is made. 

AS NEARLY as we can judge from the description 

the piece desired is the old fashioned soft gum 
arabic drop. These are used to some extent in whole- 
sale lines and considerably in retail work. They do not 
keep particularly well. 

The soft finish is obtained by crystallizing without 
first sugar rolling but allowing the syrup to penetrate 
the surface and grain it. Really the piece is a cordial 
thickened with gum arabic or a low cooked gum grained 
on the outside as you prefer to consider it. 

The following formula should produce the desired 
result if the above description is kept in mind and a 
few experiments in the exact cook and time in the dryer 
tried. 

Dissolve 7 pounds of gum arabic in 3 quarts of water 
by stirring over a very moderate heat and _ strain 
through a very fine sieve. Allow this mixture to stand 
over night in the dry room and in the morning remove 
the scum which has formed on the top. 

Cook 75 pounds of sugar, 35 pounds of corn syrup, 
4 pounds of thin boiling starch and 35 pounds of water 
to between 236 and 240 degrees Fahrenheit. The cook 
is dependent on the fluidity of the starch and quality 
of the gum. 

Add the gum solution to the batch, allow to partly 
cool and then deposit in clean dry starch. Put the trays 
in the dry room until the drops can just be handled, 
that is, until there is a crust forms. Sieve and brush 
clean then crystallize cold as for creams. The syrup 
should not be higher than 33° B. 

The strength of the cooking sugar will, of course, 
influence the thickness of the coating on the drops and 
this should be borne in mind. It may be found neces- 
sary to increase the sugar content to get the drops 
solid enough to ship while it is possible that if the 
sugar is very strong the combination suggested may 
sugar all the way through. 

These drops are not always crystallized for the mar- 
ket. Many houses have commanded a good market for 
them by covering with icing. We recall a large sale 
for this product when flavored with raspberry and 
dipped in white icing. j 
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Engineer Says It Costs Too Much to Sell 

6677 is almost invariably true that products 

are sold less efficiently than they are 
made,’’ William R. Basset of Miller, 
Franklin, Basset & Company, industrial engi- 
neers and accountants, in the current issue of 
Forbes Magazine. 

‘*We can form opinions,’’ he says, *‘but we 
have not yet found a way to measure how much 
a salesman should sell as accurately as we can 
measure how much a workman should make. 
Many concerns that make their products at a 
low cost compared to their competitors, fail be- 
cause it costs them too much to sell. Wages 
and salaries of factory help are pretty well 
standardized for each industry, but there is a 
wide variance between the earnings of salesmen 
of about the same capacity.”’ 

Basset favors intelligence tests for selecting 
salesmen. 

‘‘Some concerns use intelligence tests,’’ he 
says, ‘‘while others sneer at them. Personally 
I believe that if the right kind of test is chosen 
it furnishes an accurate guide. Cheney Broth- 
ers, silk manufacturers, submit all new em- 
ployes to intelligence tests. Several years’ ex- 
perience has shown them that a man’s value cor 
responds very closely to the showing he made 
on the test. In fact the highest grade so far 
attained was made by a man who was hired for 
a high and important position in the sales de- 
partment.”’ 


Says 








OFFICIAL 


Cost Accounting and 
Cost Finding Plan 


Adopted by 


The Midland Club 








OPFICIAL 


COST ACCOUNTING AND 


$5.00 


the copy 


For Sale by | 


| The Manufacturing Confectioner 


| 30 North La Salle St., Chicago 
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BON BON CUPS 
FANCY MATS 
BOX WRAPPERS 
DESIGNS CREATED 
SAMPLES & PRICES 
ON REQUEST 
THE CONLEY FOIL COMPANY 
= 541 WEST 25" STREET 
= NEW YORK CITY 
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The perfect 
arch insures 
the strength 


























The Tunkhannock 2-track Viaduct at Hallstead a or e D. L. & W. Ry is prac 
arch construction with ten 186-foot and two 60-foo arches-—the largest reinforces 
railroad bridge in the world 


Mid-west Box and Railroad Bridge both 


use the Arch for Maximum Strength 


The high, strong arch construction of the corrugated fibre board walls of 
Mid-West shipping boxes has reduced the shipping losses of hundreds of big 
shippers by 30° to 70°. Numerous tests have proved it. The great resiliency 
of the arch and its ability to neutralize shock, vibration, pressure and hard 
knocks are assets not found in wooden boxes or in ordi- 
nary corrugated boxes where the degree of quality is pro- euens pesTENCTIVE 





MID-WEST FEATURES 
Waterproof Container 


In a railroad bridge the arch must be built to conform Is everything its nam 


implies 


to specifications. Similarly the Mid-West corrugated Triple Tape Corners 


Stop tapes from split 
shipping box 1s built up to ting and peeling 
Offset Score Insures 
a superior qui lity rather light closing contact of 
end flaps 
than the easier way—down pall 
to a price. Highest test 
liners and carefully selected materials insure max- 
imum protection to each shipment. 


vortioned to a low and alluring price. 
s 











Your particular shipping problems will receive first 
hand analysis at your plant by one of our expert engi- 
reasing use of Mid-West Boxes leers upon your request. = write—no obligation. 


ld — es ly due t their filling a sad 
BET’ Our “Perfect Package’ Data Sheet is free on request 


MID-WEST BOX COMPAN 


GENERAL OFFICES FACTORIES 
18TH FLOOR CONWAY BLDG., ANDERSON, INDIANA 
CHICAGO, ILL. KOKOMO, INDIANA 
: CHICAGO 
Corrugated Fibre CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Board Products FAIRMONT, W. V4 
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MAPER BOXES 


A RELIABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR 
CONFECTIONERS AND OTHERS OF NATIONAL PROMINENCE 


| Me i 


et Ce 
oa 


CHOC OLATE COCOANUT 





@&® OhHenry! 


WILLIAMSON CANDY CO. ~~“ 


DROMEDARY |. 


CANDIED 


SLICED PEEL : Wildes | 


CITRON ORANGE LEMO “PERFECT GUm 


“A:D-SHOUP Be 


WESTERN FACTORY ae ee re CANADIAN FACTORY 
1545 ro I551 W.35= STREET B R O O K LY N : N.Y. 245 CARLAW AVE. 
CHICAGO TORONTO.CAN. 


Candy Manufacturers West of Pittsburgh Are Invited to Write to Our Chicago Office. 
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Why put quality in bar eoods and 
then not preserve it? 
A TIN FOIL wrapper retains the original quality 





and freshness of your goods as no other wrapper can 


Let us show you our product 
and quote prices. You will be 
surprised at the low cost of our 
foil wrappers. 

We make the highest grade of 


PURE TIN FOIL COMPOSITION FOILS 
COLORED FOILS SPECIAL GRADES 
PLAIN EMBOSSED AND PRINTED 


THE MIDLAND METAL CO. 


THE MIDLAND METAL CO. THE JOHN J. CROOKE CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1854 
1249 — 83 Campbell Avenue 
CHICAGO 

















THIS 


SANTA CLAUS 


With Christmas Tree 
DOUBLE MOLD 


is one of the latest additions to 














LURIE & LURIE 
MACHINE DESIGNERS 


SPECIALIZING IN MACHINERY FOR 
MAKING, HANDLING AND PACKING 














our large line of metal molds CANDY, FOOD PRODUCTS, 
for making LIQUID, SEMI-LIQUID AND 
Hollow or Solid Chocolate Figures PLASTIC MATERIALS 
Send for our catalog and lists of 
at” ». 1296 molds suitable for all occasions. ee 
Price sus EPPELSHEIMER & CO. MACHINERY HALL BLDG. 
34-44 Hubert St. NEW YORK 549 W. Washington St. CHICAGO 
S MIAN\\ a 


HERE IS THE PREMIUM CASE 4 


YOU HAVE BEEN LOOKING FOR 


Built of Hardwood—Light, Medium or Dark Oak Finish. 


BASE 24}” LONG 233” WIDE 183” HIGH 
TOP 24}” LONG 153” WIDE 


Holds 8 Pans, 5" Wide 


MIAMI MANUFACTURING CO. 
PERU, INDIANA rs 
ia 
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pn n Bon 
€ Cups 


The Inevitable 
Choice 


Once {ried 
always used 


AMERICAN LACE PAPER CO, 





MI NXAWwurouaa dcrd[&WhkAdCECA_A_-.A_A_D|DGW, 


CMM WO —— LARGEST PRODUCERS OF CANDY CUPS IN AMERICA 


CANDY BOX MATS, LACES, MILWAUKEE WIS. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


LAYER CARDS, DIVIDERS, ETC. 




















Look! Starch Boards 


W.L.FLEISHER & CO., Inc. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 


AIR CONDITIONING | 
AND DRYING Why not buy your Starch Boards from Us, who 


manufacture them by the thousands? All sizes, 
S PE . PF Ss & &. any style. Write us for prices and testimonials of 


our many satisfied customers. 


ACME BOX COMPANY 
22d and Loomis Sts. Chicago, IIl. 





For the Confectionery and Baking Trades 















































Originators of 
Attractive 


Point of Purchase 
Displays 


Display Cases 
Display Stands 
Caddy Tops 
Can Covers 





sr FOR SAR 5000S AS Soptygyy 


vate] 
The BRUNHOFF MFG. CO., VOISINCINNATI, OHIO 


Write for confectioners circular and 
detailed information 
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“SHIELD”? BRAND “OF THE PAPER FIELD” 


DIPPING PAPER 


Is the most durable, economical and generally desirable choc- 
olate dipping material manufactured. Made in rolls or 
sheets, plain or embossed, and in any size required. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


Enameled Dipping Paper 
Special Embossed Dipping Paper 
Enameled Eyelet Enrober Plaques 


GLASSINE BAR WRAPPERS ==: > 


Chocolate Board 


Chocolate Dividers 


° 4 ° ° b Glassine and Foil Candy Bar Wrappers 
Artistically designed, beautifully printed ese ition Micon raed cata 
Glassine Wrappers will increase sales on eetix deer cat Miiciaablien 
that good candy bar. Our new prices will ee Lb anes ks ici 
. . White Waxed Papers made in all weights 
reduce your costs, thereby increasing profits potted Wankh tupene 
7] Colored Waxed Papers 


Manila and Fibre Waxed Papers 


Tissue Paper 


Tissue Excelsior, White and Colors 
THE F. C. TRA on 
* s . \ General Line of Paper Specialties 
Chip and Pulp Board Layers and Circles 
Slotted Board-Partitions and Dividers 


358-368 W. Ontario St., Chicago, Ill. Cellophane 


Check articles which interest you and 
mail to us. We will gladly forward sam- 


Western Office: 1156 Hopkins Street, Oakland, California ios sani. atioets. 























GUM TRAGACANTH 
VANILLA BEANS 
GUM ARABIC 


THURSTON & BRAIDICH 











27 CLIFF STREET 

NEW YORK 

,;——— ——$—$$—____—__ — —_—_— ——__ — ——— -~— ee 
—————— —————— 
——- 























Candy Skewers 
SWEET GUM OR WHITE MAPLE 


Blunt and Pointed. Uniform in Length and Diameter. 


Suitable for Use in Automatic Candy Machines. 
WE CARRY A LARGE STOCK. SAMPLES AND PRICES UPON REQUEST 
G. A. OEHLER, 3511 S. Paulina St., Chicago, Representative 
MORGAN-HITCHCOCK CO. : : : Muncie, Ind. 
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W rite today for our attrac- 
tive circular which shows 
many new and exclusive 
Schultz-designed candy 
boxes for immediate de- 
livery. 


l SCHULIZ 6 O 


CH/CAGO 

5/9-53/ Largest 

West Superior 
Jtreel— 


and O/dest— 
ffi CACaeo 


fe) 














5) gallens 


Tep 13 inches 
Be'tem 
11 inches 
Height 
11} inches 
Inside 


dimensions 





SEAMAN 
Fibre Containers 


are seamless, uniformly strong, 
safe in shipments, clean and 
economical in freight. Thermos 
germ-proof and wholesome. 


Made in one piece by a well known 
and established process but in a new way 
Fibre woven under water and compact with 
tremendous pressure. Moisture and water- 
proof—keep candies fresh, clean and whole 
some and in good appearance in all weather 


Unusually strong—stand all wear and 
tear incident to shipping and storage. Total 
weight including cover, handle, hoop and 
pail is only three to three and a half pounds 
and their use will practically eliminate 
freight claims. 

They afford protection against insects, 
vermin and theft. Their superior construc 
tion and flat, level covers make them easy 
to handle and stack. 

Seaman containers are freight savers, 
reliable carriers and are re-usable. These 
positive features will solve your candy pail 
shipping problems and at a lower cost 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


Seaman Container Manufacturing Co. 
355 W. Ontario St., Chicago Phone Superior 2563 
Factory: Olean, N. Y. 

Successors to Seamless Container Corporation of New York 


“ “ Western Seamless Pail Co. 


* “ American Seamless Pail Co. 
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Make This Dress 
Standard in 


Your Plant 


Highest Quality— 
Factory Price 

















This White Slip-Over Dress 
has been selected as standard 
uniform by several candy 
manufacturers. It is made of 
genuine Indian Head muslin- 
wears and launders extreme- 
ly well, is neat and attractive 
in appearance. Direct-from- 
Factory Price — $16.50 per 





dozen—substantial reduction 


on gross quantities. 


Purchasing Agents 


We will be pleased to submit 
purchasing agents «a sample of 
this dress for 10 days’ examina- 
tion, together with low factory 
price, and catalog of the complete 
Angelica line. Write to either 
uddress. 


ANGELICA JACKET CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. New York City 
1443 Olive St. 104 West 48th St., Dept. 43 


| 
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A NEW CONFECTION 


Means Experimenting 


GET OUR PRICES ON 
Your Small Quantity Orders 
SEALS--WRAPPERS--LABELS--LININGS 


ALUMINUM FOIL 


At Very Special Price 


A. E. Dorsey Label Co. 


710 Federal St. Chicago, IIl. 

















For Cocoanut Work 


&, REC U.S PAT OFF nl 


CEREAL 
FLAKES 


Supplied in four grades 
meeting all requirements. 
Write for samples and prices 


J. R. Short Milling Company 


38th and Wall Streets, Chicago 














THREE-PROCESS BOXES 


(Printed or Lithographed—Cut and Creased Machine Assembled) 





Sealing Popcorn Cartons 


180 Green Street, Jamaica Plain 








We also manufacture automatic machines for 


Weighing Peanut Bags 
National Packaging Machinery Company 


Save Materials 


Save Labor 


INCREASE PROFITS 


Send Samples— 
TODAY 
for particulars 


Taping Ice Cream Pails 


Boston, Mass. 











Dec 
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“T kept six honest serving men 


Walter Baker & Co.’s 
L . * h 15: They taught me all I knew; 5 epi 
iquor ocolates @ “ania «6 
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FIAT 


POSES 





highest quality products of their kind? 
They may cost a trifle more, but remem- 
ber that highest quality and lowest price 
combine no better than oil and water. 
You can’t save on cost without sacrifice 


7 iC 3: 

and Coatings Ee i. 
We, wna wv 

Are the Standards of the Trade for Con- Re Fj; 
: 1#-2 What makes customers “stick” to us year Wz 

’ {+ aid) 

fectioners Use is after year, despite other salesmen’s allur- Aes 

ita ing price concessions? Is it because no NS F 

ume RS one disputes the fact that we make the at 
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Sweetened and unsweetened; light, 
medium and dark, whatever the differ- 
ence of color or flavor, all are absolutely 


e) 
i“ 


4 
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pure, smooth and uniform to work. in quality. 
>) 
ae Spel | 2 _ . _/ > > 7 ; 
The taste and ; nee 7 1%, Full Cream Caramel Paste, Sealect Cara- 
i and appearance of con- A mel Paste, Nougat Creme, Kremaiz, Numatz 
fections depend largely upon the § A Full Line of Quality Fountain Toppings 
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ae. KAY-WHITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
0 me ane *‘4 Good House to Deal With’’ 


; . ~ weneenensenne-ansesensnnanesnasonsensensnesseneqneanent 1 ae 
am 6 oe, Ok ibe 8 West Broadway . Factory 


Send for Samples and Prices i . es 


ie New York NY; MeN Newark, N. J. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Lp. Ex | 
\ ) - 
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WHEN YOU RECEIVE 
A SHIPMENT 
OF 
American Certified 


Food Color 





**The Mark of Quality’”’ 








NO. 107—AMARANTH You can depend on the purity, 

NO. 56—PONCEAU 3R strength, and uniformity. The Also 

NO. 94—TARTRAZINE Certified Lot Number assigned 32 Certified 

NO. 517—ERYTHROSINE by the United States Dept. of Secondary 

NO. 85—ORANGE I Agriculture, the great care taken Shades 

NO. 692—SODIUM INDIGO at our factory and our sealed 
DISULPHONATE cans, assure you of this. Write for quotations 

AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 

1818 South Clark St., Chicago, Il. 80 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

77 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. Bulletin Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Factory: Lock HAVEN, Pa. 
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ESPECIALLY 
For The Candy Trade! 


Most reliable gelatine 
for Confectioners— 


are standard 


— Established 1879 — 


guaranteed 





CONFECTIONERS’ 


Corn Syrup, Thin Boiling 
ana Mouiding Starches 


American Maize-Products Co. 


41 East 42nd St. 111 W. Monroe St. 
New York Chicago 


Woolworth Bldg. 
New York City 











WHITTEN’S 
GELATINES 


Strength, purity and uniformity 


Manufactured by 


J.O. WHITTEN CO. 


Winchester, Mass. 


1200 Tower Bldg. 
6 North Michigan 
Chicago 

















DUCHE’S EDIBLE 


Manufactured Especially for Marshmallow Work. 
Its use insures a better product with maximum yield. 


Purity, Strength and Uniformity Guaranteed 








Established 1857 ! 





IMPORTERS | 
SHELLED | 
NUTS 


COCOA 
BUTTER 


EGG 
ALBUMEN 


GLACE 
FRUITS 


MILK 
POWDER 


MAPLE 
SUGAR 











Plant in Belciom where PURE FOOD GELATOSS 1 is menufactured 


| 7. M. Ducheé and Sons 


BUENOS AYRES” 'LO8 ANGELES 376- 378 Greenwich Street PVILVORDE 
- POINT BRULE 
NEW YORK 








SGOW 
MANCHESTER CHICAGO GRIMBERGHEN 
PARIS CLEVELAND ELt 
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GELATINE 


IMPORTERS 


PEELS 
CHERRIES 


GUM 
ARABIC 


CEYLON 
COCOANUT 


CANNED 
FRUITS 


JAPANESE 
GELATINE 


} BeLoiuM 
AVELLANEDA, BUENOS AYR ES 
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|X Mark Twain's story, “The Prince 

and the Pauper,” Edward, Prince of 
Wales, changed clothes with a poor 
boy. When both stood before a mir- 
ror “there did not seem to be any 
change made!” 


The real Prince, finding no change in the 
ragged pockets, was ordered to the Tower. 


This put him in a towering rage. And the 
pauper was about to be crowned king—a 
crowning injustice! Both were judged by 


their coatings. 


The two boys were the original “Candy 
Kids.” The Prince of Wales was a whale of 
a prince. But Tom Canty was a prince at 
heart. He showed that all he had lacked 
was the rich velvety outer coating of roy- 
alty. With this he was every bit as good at 
“the king business” as the born prince 
proved to be when he assumed the coating 
and “rank and front of sovereignty.” 


The present Edward, Prince of Wales, 
differs from that royal Englishman who 
wanted to swap his kingdom for a horse. 
This Prince falls from his horse all over 
the kingdom, just missing Kingdom 
Come —and sets the style for fall 
coatings. 





Rice’s Coatings, like both Princes of 
Wales, are attractive, smooth and popular. 
They are of regal quality, and always the 
same. The motto of the Prince of Wales 
(“I serve”) might well be theirs. For their 
uniform excellence is combined with con- 
tinuous service. 


ICE CHOCOLATE COMRANY 


Specialists in High-Grade Chocolate Coatings 
197 Portland St. Boston Mass. 





CONFECTIONER 49 


VITAL 


The question of raw 
materials is all-impor- 
tant. A superior candy 
cannot be produced 
from inferior ingre- 
dients. Manutacturing 
confectioners know 
this, and the wise ones 
buy supplies only from 
houses of known in- 
tegrity. 

For fifty-eight vears 
it has been our pleasure 
to serve the leaders of 
the industry with 


ALBUMEN 
COCONUT 
STARCHES 


STEIN, HALL&CO,pe. 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


STEIN, HALL MF6.Co. 


284! SO ASHLAND AVE. CHICAGO. 





“QUALITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1866” 
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| ‘Velvet Flavors for Fine Candies’’ 


Lombard and Commerce Streets Baltimore, Maryland 
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“U.S. GEL” 


Centrally Distributed from the World’s Largest Gelatine Factory or Our Warehouses 


UNIFORMITY, STRENGTH, PURITY, 
at the RIGHT PRICE. 
EXCELLENT GELATINE for 
MARSHMALLOWS. 
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United States Gelatine Co. 


FACTORY: CARROLLVILLE, WIS. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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RASPBERRY 
True Fruit Bouquet 


Raspberry Bouquet is our trade name for True 
Fruit Raspberry Flavor, which we have strength- 
ened by adding 5°) synthetic ingredients. 


The added ingredients do not change in any way 
the delightful aroma or flavor of the Raspberry; 
they merely intensify its flavoring power and 
make it possible for 1 oz. of Bouquet to do the 
same work that formerly required 4 ozs. of flavor 
alone. 


By using our Raspberry Bouquet, you retain the 
wonderful flavor of True Fruit Raspberry and 
the cost of flavoring the batch is very consider- 
ably reduced. 


This product has met with instant favor wher- 
ever it has been tried. 


A sample will be gladly sent without cost or 
obligation. 


Write on your business stationery, please. ‘ 


ALEX. FRIES & BRO. 


312-316 East Second Street 
Established 70 Years CINCINNATI, OHIO 














Mail inquiries receive prompt attention. 


ESSEX GELATINE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
40 No. MARKET STREET, Boston, Mass. 


ST. LOUIS 


PHILADELPHIA 
708 South Delaware Ave. 


ATLANTA 
169 Haynes Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Second and Brannan Streets 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


LOS ANGELES 
405 Hoyt Street 


747 Warehouse St. 


K NEw YORK CHICAGO 
3 175 South Street 94 Board of Trade 400 So. Broadway 
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CONFIDENCE! 


BASED ON 
SUCCESSFUL RESULTS 


The manufacturers of candy everywhere 
who use the STILLE Candy Glaze have 
found it a positive factor not only in im- 
proving the quality of the candy, but its 
appearance as well. 


The confidence reposed in the STILE 
product is based on successful results from 
its use. There is no guesswork about it, no 
varied results. Your hard, pan candies and 
fudges may now always appear uniform by 
the use of the STILLE Glaze. 


No matter how good your candy may be, 
STILLE Glaze will impart to it that tempt- 
ing element which means increased SALES. 


The STILLE Candy Glaze is the result of 
many years of investigation, and conforms 
to all the United States Pure Food Laws, 
and is backed by our own unqualified guar- 
antee as to purity, quality and ability to 
satisfy. 


Prices and more information 


upon reques!. 


E. T. STILLE & CO. 


2343 GREENVIEW AVE., CHICAGO, ILL, 
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We Can Help You 
Satisfy Your 


Customers 








FRANKLIN MUSH INVERT 
SUGAR 





Has been perfected to 
satisfy the needs of 
confectioners and with 
it confectioners satisfy 
their customers. 








If you will write our 
Service Department, 
we will give you the 
scientific reasons. 











The 
Franklin Sugar 
Refining Company 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘*4 Franklin Cane Sugar for every use” 
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This Mark 
Tells You Everything 


It tells you that Anheuser-Busch 
Brand Confectioner’s Crystal Corn 
Syrup is clear white, of superior 
quality, uniform in strength, con- 
stant in gravity. A trial will tell 
you it helps you make better candy. 


CORN PRODUCTS DEPT. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


ST. LOUIS 





We would be glad to submit samples of any of our grades 
sufficient for practical laboratory tests, without charge. 
Trial orders are shipped subject to customers’ approval 
with privilege to return if for any reason found unsatis- 
factory. 


CRYSTAL GELATINE CO. 


121 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
BRANCH STORES: 
New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
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M. & H. Gelatine “There is no 


substitute for 








Purity 


Quality 
Uniformity 
Economy 


Since 1868 


MILLIGAN & HIGGINS 
GELATINE CO. 


222 Front Street New York, N. Y. 






































| 
The food colors that have 
the preference of discriminat 
ing food producers— must be 
the best. 

They come in a blue tin 
Trade-Mark Registered) They carry the National Label 

National Certified Colors 

The ORIGINAL are standardized in quality 
and certified in accordance 
CONCENTRATED VANILLA FLAVOR with government regulations 

Standard for a quarter of a century Certified Food Colors Division 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
iNT. A MMM mr nT 40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
a — Charlotte Chicago San Francisco 


STRENGTH, QUALITY AND PURITY 
NATIONAL 


ALWAYS UNIFORM | CERTIFIED 
a FOOD COLORS 


Corrizo Extract Co. 
211-215 West 20th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
































the Best is none too good 
for the candy manufacturer 
—so I make the best 


by 
GEO. L. BETTS 





Two products that I recently created— 
The BETCO IDEAL CARAMEL PASTE 
and the BETCO NOUGAT CREME 
already have a reputation for making 
BETTER candy. 


THE BETCO IDEAL CARAMEL 
PASTE will give your product that fine 
creamy, tasty flavor so desired by the 
manufacturer and consumer alike. 


Made of the very purest ingredients 
and further improved by the use of sweet 
cream—a special process of my own—I 
can honestly stand back of it as being the 
very best that knowledge, quality, mate- 
rials and experience can produce. 





The BETCO NOUGAT CREME is ideal 
for chocolate centers, nougat hand rolls, 
divinity fudge, etc. It is not only eco- 
nomical in use, but it keeps your cream 
from having excess moisture and becom- 
ing hard and fermenting. One of its big 
features is that it eliminates the use of 
eggs and albumen. It makes your product 
uniform throughout and gives utmost sat- 
isfaction in every detail. 


My personal guarantee and reputation 
is behind all of my products. Let me tell 
you how you can use them to the best 
advantage. 


BETTS PRODUCTS CO. 


321 W. Austin Ave. CHICAGO 
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Oil Sweet Orange 
Oil Lemon 


Californian 


pressed at National City, Cal. 


and Colors 


W. J. BUSH & CO. 


Incorporated 


370 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Chicago: 1918 S. Wabash Ave. 
Montreal: 394 St. Paul St., W. 











Fall Line of Flavors | 


rT — 




















Vital Aids 
in Selling! 


| 
| 


LEMON 
CXC ORANGE 
LIMES 


Absolute naturalness and wonderful delicacy 
of flavor! That is what makes it easier to sell 
candies produced with these original ter- 
peneless concentrates. 


This great difference—this true distinctiveness 

is the result of our exclusive co'd mechani- 
cal process which isolates the true flavor of 
the fresh fruits. 


Equally practical in hard candies or cream 
centers. Economical, too. Try them. 


FOOTE & JENKS 
Expert Flavor Specialists 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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ESTABLISHED 1873 INCORPORATED 1883 
“TOPPING GOOD” 


BARNHART’S 


LITTLE GEM TOPPING PECANS 
CHOSEN BY PECAN HALVES NOT DOWN 





MOST EXACT- TO A PRICE 
ING MANU- Prepared with the utmost care and selection in our BUT UP TO 


FACTURERS own factories under our own personal supervision. ASTANDARD 


Top More Pieces—Better Flavor—Finer Appearance Than 
Other Varieties—Use Them On And In Your Candies 


Own and Operate Our Price Lists and Advices Gladly Sent 
Factories to Jobbers, Wholesale Manufacturers, Brokers and 
oe Rete Ma. Purchasing Aesoeatane, Supply Houses. Represente- 
Denison, Tex. Write tives in All 
Petersburg, Va. BARNHART MERCANTILE CO. se 
New Orleans, La. 200 S. COMMERCIAL ST. papiciiatins 


Valdosta, Ga. ST. LOUIS, MO. Centers 











Hand-Rolled Centers = P=" conte mac 


Sanitary—Uniform—Any Desired Size 


Perfectly Made in REX MACHINES 


Read what a prominent concern, well known to Only ONE person 
every reader of this publication, says: ie, ee ; 
LaCrosse, Wis. required to make 


“We are mighty glad to express our satisfac- a 
tion with the REX Cream Center Maker which 220 perfect centers 
we purchased from you nearly four years ago. ‘ : 

“In the first place, its economy is so great per minute. Every 
that it soon pays for the original cost. We find ol ‘ cactly alike 
that in a half-hour this machine will produce center exactly alike 
as many hand-rolled centers as it formerly was —perfect as to size 















Write 
TODAY 
for Special 
Circulars 


a for ten girls to produce in nearly two 
hours, and shape. and Samples 

“Moreover, the centers are more uniform from of 
the machine and the method is infinitely more REX MADE 
sanitary than the old way. y , 

“During the time it has been in our service, Note HAND 
it has been in constant use and never for a ; - : ROLLED 
moment has it faltered in its duties nor caused SIMPLICITY x Chocolate 
a bit of delay or inconvenience. Its action is DURABILITY cya . 
positive and its performance always depend- and Creams. 
able. In fact, we heartily recommend it to all 4 adie 
manufacturers of hand-rolled centers.” POSITIVENESS 

THE JOS. B. FUNKE CO, of 
MACHINE 








Use Your 
Own Formulas 


REX 
PRODUCTS 
CO. 


Station A 


Centers as rolled by hand—The OLD WAY— Los Angeles, Cal. Centers Made on REX—The NEW MODERN WAY— 
Unsanitary and Inaccurate. Sunitary and Accurate. 
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This Is Ideal Weather for 
the Manufacture of Candy 


You may have the same weather throughout the vear in your 
factory by the installation of 


“The CHILLBLAST” 


“Patented” 





Air Conditioner, Cooler and Dehumidifier which provides correct 
temperature and proper relative humidity in chocolate, hard candy, car- 
amel, marshmallow and other departments. 


Write for Bulletin C-141 


Our Engineering Dept. is at your disposal. “We Serve to Serve Again.” 


BENTZ ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Refrigerating, Air Conditioning, Cooling and Drying Equipment, Engineering Service and Counsel. 
Executive Office and Works: 661 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 


New VYork—90 West Street Chicago—1330 W. Jackson Blvd. 
































ASK about THE 


Quality Output 
with 
High Gloss 
Finish 











Universal 
Coating 
Machine 


UNIVERSAL CANDY and CHOCOLATE MACHINERY CO., Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Sales Office: 117 Atkinson Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Built in Three Sizes: 16-inch; 
24-inch and 32-inch 
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Industrial Thermometer with the TAG-Hespe 
RED Reading Column is very easy to read 
BUT for those dark and inaccessible places, the 
reading of even a TAG-Hespe Thermometer means 

a troublesome job 


YHEN it’s a - 
\ choice between a ae 


rr IT’S in a light and convenient location a TAG 


i climb and a guess 
most anvone will 
take a chance and 
wuess onc m a 
while. 

But there is no need 
for either guess 
climb with ae de 
pendable TAG Dial 


Indicating Ther ; 
S tro nger — on the job, iF 
: in 









































The bulb is 
stalled at the point 
Belts = where the tempera 
ture indication is 
- desired and the case 
is mounted at any location convenient to tl ~ ‘ 
especially woven Anyone no Pag es ste ea omni its ac ae a ' | 
ba ’ cation at twenty feet or more Some sav fiftv! 
for you machines 5 Ane when a man. can take the gy a ass 
m't pass up taking the reading A 9 
on request or ask for Catalow C-905A 
A Gilmer Coating Belt is the belt for 
longer wear. smoother running and all : 
‘round better service. : 
Gilmer originated the endless coat- |) 
ing belt. Gilmer belts are especially [7 
constructed to fit your machines. They ' 
come ready to run. j 
Tensile strength is another outstand- | 
ing feature of Gilmer Coating Belts. |7 
They are solidly woven from the finest [7 
long fibre white cotton. A Gilmer belt }- 
means years of perfect satisfaction. 3 
Gilmer Coating Belts are surprisingly |7 
low in price. Write today for complete [7 
information. H 
2 warm he nn 
L. H. Gilmer Co. : nary: 
Philadelphia | 
: he NEW WAY 
“It's a Gilmer ee — . TRY THIS 
Product—You can | cane ( See how far you can 
depend on it.” 4 : j y7\ read above. Now re- |___- 
Happy Van, the Sy member that actual NN 
Gilmer men. rt . TAG dials are larger. id 





18-88 THIRTY-THIRD ST., BROOKLYN 


, & a. C.J.TAGLIABUE MFG.CO. 








ists my (erty Ther nometers with 
ED Rea ing Column — 


, . 
SINCE 1769 
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What is a‘Candy-Veyer’ 


Aol cone, Conveyer System for candy, 


of course. And a mighty appropriate 

name, too, for nowhere do the advan- 
tages of a Mathews System show more strik- 
ingly than in this application. 


The factory with a complete conveyer sys- 
tem laid out by Mathews Engineers has many 
of its biggest problems licked at the start. 
Things are bound to move along in an orderly, 
clean-cut fashion when the progress of the 
containers, from storage room to shipping de- 
partment, is governed systematically by con- 
veyers. There’s no chance for congestion— 
they just have to move, and they do move, 


profitably! 


Mathews systems include both gravity and 
power, roller, belt, apron, metal chute, auto- 
matic elevator—each system laid out accord- 
ing to the particular needs of the plant. That’s 
where the owner benefits by Mathews engi- 
neering experience, with hundreds of success- 
ful installations as a background. 


Would you like to talk to the Mathews En- 
gineer located near you? Our new folder A 
“Clear Block"’ for Production, will be sent on 
request. 


Mathews Conveyer Company 


(Formerly Mathews Gravity Carrier Co.) 
144 Tenth Street, ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 
Canadian Factory: PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 











MATHEWS 


Conveyer Systems 








American S&B 


Instruments nclude, a addition te these illustra- 
THERMOMETER ted, Gasze Testers, Teapsraturs Controllers, Water 
Re'iel Valves, Engine Indicators, Feed Water Filters, 
Gauge Boards, et: Write for cataleg N-52. 














American Schaeffer & 
Budenbere¢ Corporation 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 














For Low Cost Pumping 


You can’t beat the VIKING for econom- 
ical pumping. With a higher efficiency and 
more positive action, the VIKING requires 
less power, therefore, lower operating cost. 
Rugged construction insures year-in and 
year-out service without need of repair or 
replacement. The VIKING improved pump- 
ing principle and many models are shown 
in the big, free catalog. 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


Cedar Falls, Iowa 


B. F. Schirmer Co. - - - - - - - - 342 Maedieco. Ave. New York City 
Sehi wCo, - +--+ 2+ + + += 2s Finance "Cleveland, Ohio 
wes i Go. -++++- sow, Weeblesten ivd., Chicago, I. 
wGoodsCo. - - - - - 719 Pelevere st. Kansas Mo 
Vike Pump SalesCo. - - . - - - 204Gran iene "Wise. 
O’BannonCo. - - - - - - - 619- Ee ho Okla. 


~- = = = = ‘exas 
Laval Pecific Co. - - - tr8 ra St., wy 4a co, Calif. 
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Advertise Your Wants 


N pages 64 and 65 in this issue you will 

find listed factories for sale, machinery 
wanted, experienced men seeking positions, 
used machinery for sale, positions open, 
and other items of interest to you, perhaps. 
This department of the magazine is open 
to our readers as a clearing house of 
“wants.” Forms close the first of every 
month. 
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Thomas Mills & Bro., Inc. 


1301 to 1315 North Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Large Power Drop Frame with Stand and 
Endless Belt Conveyor 





Have You Our Latest Catalogue on Entire Line of Candy Factory Equipment? 


If not, same will be sent on advice as to just what machinery is required. 


Electric Motor Attachment for Small Machines 





WE HAVE MANUFACTURED CONFECTIONERS’ EQUIPMENT SINCE 1864 
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Our Motor-Driven 
Sizing Machines 
Insure Greater 

Production and Accuracy 


The Simplex Improved Plastic Press 
has a greater output capacity than the older type 
machines; 24-inch Die Bars; direct motor drive, 
two speeds, special wire screen conveyor. Opera- 
tion economical, simple and exceptionally accurate 


—every machine given a practical test before 
shipment. 


An assortment of popular dies included 
with every press. No extra charge. 


SIMPLEX VACUUM COOKER 


Cooks Straight Sugar (Refined or Raw) Perfectly 
COOKS ANY PERCENTAGE OF CORN SYRUP 
Makes a clearer, drier and more lustrous satin finish candy 


Costs Less to Cook a Batch—Less Fuel, More Vacuum 


Also Manufacturers of 


Simplex Continuous Cutter, Simplex Sucker Wrapping Machine, 
Simplex Curling Machine 


VACUUM CANDY MACHINERY COMPANY 
74 Pearl Street, JERSEY CITY | WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


THE SIMPLEX IMPROVED 


MOTOR-DRIVEN PLASTIC PRESS 


FOR FILLED OR STUFFED HARD CANDIES 


SIMPLEX GAS VACUUM COOKER 
(Process Pat. June 30, 1914) 


1924 
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Mr. Owner:— 


You have doubtless heard of the 
Perkins Dry Room, but unless you 
have ordered, we don’t believe you 
realize what it means to you. Your 
Superintendent may tell you of im- 
provements that will be of some bene- 
fit but that you think may not be of 
enough benefit to adopt immediately. 
Some may improve output in quantity, 
some improve output in quality, some 
may result in economy of operation, 
some reduction of necessary factory 
space, some reduction of capital in- 
vested, but has he told you that the 
Perkins Dry Room means all—Qual- 
ity, Quantity, Reduction of cost? 


With one manufacturer we saved the 
cost of the entire installation in one 
year in operating cost alone. Is it not 
a fair proposition to base our price on 
the saving for three years? Do you 
know that would mean three times 
the price we are now asking you, an< 
this less cost of operating does not in- 
clude the additional saving in floor 
space, saving in number of starch 
trays, saving in spoiled goods, saving 
in capital invested. 


ELECTRIC POWER BILL one oni 43 o 











| 


| THE PLABELPAA ELECTR COMPAR So 
temin ane cmenTmuT STREETS no 

| 2 > we 

aot on” } 


ELECTRIC POWER BILL 


| emowr) eareen? 


mares 


THE PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC ComPamy res 
There on "hut wreee 2) ‘, ce 
Halil ‘D. 
Bins BA 


" 


The OLD DRYER with Fans, - MAY 1923, 234.75 
The Perkins Dry Room without Fans, MAY 1924, 16.07 
Net Savings per Month with PERKINS DRYER, $218.68 


Don’t forget the Perkins drier is the only 
dry room that dries the pile alike top and 
bottom and every pile in all parts of the room 
alike. No fire risk. The room is closed, no 
contamination from outside air. 


The Perkins Drier gives perfect schedules 
of drying as our method is not dependent on 
atmospheric conditions enabling you to get 
better value from every man employed in 


vour manufacturing. 


Your correspondence department does not 
have its time taken up making excuses. ler- 
fect goods put pep into your sales force. 

lf we wanted to give you $50,000, you 
would take it. You do not need to be in the 
largest manufacturing class to obtain this 
income every year on $50,000, by chang- 
ing to the Perkins Drier from your old 
method. 


Think it over if you have to think it over 
and press the button for your Superintendent. 
Have him confirm it. 


ELMER E. PERKINS COMPANY 
SHOPS: BRADLEY, ILL. 
OFFICES: 
WRIGLEY BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE. 





FOR SALE—ONE AUTOMATIC 
Racine starch buck, one gas fur- 
nace, 6 Cutler-Hammer dripping 
pans. Allen & Andrews, 69 W. 
Market St., Corning, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1 SPRINGFIELD 
enrober, good as new. Cheap if 

sold at once. Address H-626, care 

The Manufacturing Confectioner. 








FOR SALE—KNIGHT SODA 

fountain; also large motor candy 
wagon; reasonable. Racine Candy 
Shop, Racine, Wis. 


FOR SALE — IDEAL CARAMEL 

Wrapping Machine, 3 to % by % 
caramels. Basket Dipping achine, 
trays, baskets all size pieces, warming 
table, peanut cluster baskets, $440. 
Peanut Blancher & Quaker Butter Mill, 
$175. Sucker Machine and Power 
Drop Machines, cheap. Dough Mixer, 
$10. Candy furnaces and stone slabs, 
and surplus small tools. Butter Nut 
Candy Co., 910 Federal St., N. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





FOR SALE—CHOCOLATE MELT- 

er, A-1 condition ; 200-pound capac- 
ity. A bargain. Bunting Candy & 
Ice Cream Co., 1245 North College 
St., Decatur, Illinois. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE — FOR 

sale: Simplex Steam Cooker, in good 
condition ; has had very little use. Ad- 
dress G-611, care The Manufacturing 
Confectioner. 





FOR SALE— ENROBER, NA- 

tional Equipment Junior, 10-inch 
belt, complete with cooling table and 
bottoming attachment; all new belts 
and motors for A.C. or D.C. current. 
Price, $750. Gas cooking furnace, 22- 
in., air blast, new, without blower, $50. 
Four hundred starch trays, used, size 
143% ins. x 3034 ins. x 114 ins. Address 
Charles Heckel, 48 Home St.. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—5-FOOT BALL BE. AT- 

er; in good running condition, rea- 
sonable. Sperry Candy Co., 140-144 
Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE. 





FORS YE 17-FOOT GREER 

Packing Table, in first-class working 
condition ; price $400; cratec f. 0. b. 
Burlington, Iowa. Clinton-Copeland 
Company, Burlington, lowa. 


FOR SALE — RACINE BASKET 

Dipping Machine complete with A. 
C. motors attached, together with shak- 
ing table and warming table. Also 
about 15 baskets for clusters, bars, etc. 
Machine almost new and in fine run- 
ning condition. Have replaced with 
enrober and not being used now. Over- 
land Candy Corporation, 446 N. Her- 
mitage Ave., Chicago. 


ONE ONLY, M. M. BEATER, HAN- 

dles 70-lb. batch or less, nicely ; made 
by J. H. Day, Cincinnati, Ohio. One 
only, Savage Tilting Fire Mixer, good 
as new; handles seventy or eighty- 
pound fudge or caramel batch ; gas bur- 
ner and absolute satisfaction. One 
only, White caramel power cutting ma- 


chine. Sweet-Plus, Inc., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 
F sAMBERT MA- 





chine Co.’s hand-operated Peanut 
Picker ; has only been used a few times. 
Price $25. Postum Cereal Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 





FOR SALE — REX CREAM CEN- 

ter machine, with several dies; never 
been used ; will sell in Canada at a re- 
duction. L. Martineau, Limitée, 451 
Dorion St., Montreal. 





FOR SALE — ONE 60-GALLON 

Savage steam-jacketted copper ket- 
tle with draw off. This kettle has had 
very little use. The Alli*_snam Mfg. 
Co., Colorado Springs, Colorado. 





FOR SALE—1 STARCH CLEAN- 


ing Machine, made by National 
Equipment Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Busy Bee Candy Company, St. 


Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE. 


FORK SALE—ONE 17-FOOT GREER 
Packing Machine. Perfect mechani- 
cal condition, appearance shows careful 


usage. Price $425.00. Motor, switch 
starting box, $40.00 extra. Crating 


charges at cost. Drayage, no charge. 
Address GG 607, % The Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner. 





AFTER REARRANGEMENT OF 

our plant we have the following sur- 
plus machinery for sale: One Model K 
Kiss Machine, fine condition ; one Mills 
Gas Furnace with motor and blower, 
almost new; one 1-inch sizing machine 
for coco ball machine ; one Brownell 15 
h.p. horizontal steam engine, Al shape. 
Address The Candy Manufacturing 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 





FOR SALE CHEAP—ONE HEIL- 

man Bon Bon Cutter; one 4-foot 
Ball Cream Beater; one 12-inch hand 
Caramel Sizer; all in good condition. 
Zion Candy Industry, Zion, Ill. 





FOR SALE—ONE 48-IN. COPPER 

vacuum kettle without coils, with 
large Worthington pump. Address 
F 589, % The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner. 


FOR SALE—A SPRINGFISZLD DE- 

positor which we have been using 
for marshmallow and gum work. This 
machine is in good running condition, 
and the only reason we are not contin- 
uing its use is because we have pur- 
chased a Mogul. We will sell this, 
crated and ready for shipment f.o.b. 
St. Joseph, at $350. Chase Candy 
Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 





FOR SALE—40-DRAWER CHOCO- 

late cooler, ice cooled; trays to fit, 
good condition, practically unused; 
price very reasonable ; capacity 10 to 12 
dippers. Write Standard Candy Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 





FOR SALE—Collum steel top cool- 
ing slab and other small tools and 
Alabama Candy 
Alabama, for price. 


equipment. Write 
Company, Dothan, 
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THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER’S CLEARING HOUSE 


(CONTINUED) 





MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


MACHINERY WANTED. 








FOR SALE—ONE RACINE CREAM 

Cooler; one Racine Cream Beater, 
and one Marshmallow Beater. All ix 
good condition. Will sell cheap. W. 
G. Hollis, Franklin and Plum Streets, 
Reading, Pa. 





FOR SALE—ONE NO. 1 BURNS 
Roaster, Coal Burner. Three 60- 
gal. Steam Jacket Burkhart Copper 
Kettles with Bottom Drain. Crisp 
Packing Co., Inc., Petersburg, Va. 





ONE 15-H.P. GENERAL ELECTRIC 

Motor—direct current, shunt wound, 
motor type E. C., Class 4, No. 2,536, 
Form B, Amp. 25, Volts 500, 15 H. P. 
Spec. No. 8,067, speed 1,200, with 
starting rheostat—price $65.00. Two 
power starch printers, made by Na- 
tional Equipment Company — $50.00 
each. Chase Candy Company, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 





FOR SALE—AN EIGHTEEN-TON 

Baker Ice Machine, together with 
three stands of condensors. We have 
as driving power for this a 35-H.P. 
Crocker-Wheeler motor. This motor is 
40% compound wound, and takes a 
direct current. We also have a large 
leather belt and an idler. We will take 
this machine down, crate it and make a 
price f.o.b. St. Joseph as follows: 
$600.00 for the Compressor ; 

30.00 for the Belt ; 

50.00 for one ammonia receiver ; 

75.00 for each stand of condensors. 


Chase Candy Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 





FOR SALE — 1 20 H.P. Kane Gas 

Fired Steam Boiler; 1 20 H.P. 
Ofeldt Gas Fire Steam Boiler; 1 10 
H.P. Gas Fired Steam Boiler; 1 Sim- 
plex Vacuum Cooker, Gas; 1 Rotex No. 
47-K Starch Sifter; 1 Simplex Gas 
Furnace Mixer, motor drive. Address 
F-598, care The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner. 








MACHINERY WANTED. 





WANTED—TO PURCHASE SIM- 

plex gas cooker. State age and 
condition. LL. Martineau, Limitée, 
451 Dorion St., Montreal, Canada. 


WANTED—P RICE FOR TWO 

batch roller of C. C. York (used), 
and three revolving pans, whit coils, 
how the Fig. No. 129 of Catalogue 
Thos. Mills, all used and in good 
condition. Write to “La Imperial,” 
Fabrica de Dulces y Chocolates, Apt. 
No. 56, Monterrey, N. L. Mex. 


MACHINERY WANTED — WANT- 
ed: Simplex Cooker. State age and 

condition. Address G-610, care The 

Manufacturing Confectioner. 





WANTED — TOPURCHASEA 

Springfield Enrober. Must be in 
perfect condition. State price and 
terms. Address G-615, care The Man- 
ufacturing Confectioner. 





WANTED — TO BUY, A NO. 3 

Springfield Depositor. Must be in 
first-class running order. Fred W. 
Walton, Schmand-Porbeck Candy Co., 








POSITION WANTED. 





SUPERINTENDENT HAVING A 

practical knowledge of the manu- 
facture of confectionery in all its 
branches, desires connection with a 
firm specializing on quality goods. 
References as to experience, char- 
acter and ability. Address H-625, 
care The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner. 





WANTED, POSITION—AS NIGHT 

Watchman. Have had ten years of 
experience. Can handle boilers if nec- 
essary. Forty-six years of age. Will 
SsaIppYy ‘SedUelejel YsIUINy 0} pels aq 
G-618, care The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner. 


SITUATION WANTED — SUPER- 

intendent, production and cost man, 
not a candymaker, but a thoroughly 
experienced executive, capable of in- 
stalling cost and production system to 
fit your particular condition. 11 years’ 
confectionery experience. Address G- 
603, care The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner. 





POSITION WANTED. 


POSITION WANTED — EXPERI- 
enced working foreman desires a 
permanent position with a progressive 
house making hard goods, nougat, 
cocoanut, caramel and fudge. A stu- 
dent of the best production methods 
and capable of being assistant to su- 
perintendent. The opportunity to 
work or any interest on monthly plan 
given preference. No junk shop or 
Greek need answer. G-613, care The 
Manufacturing Confectioner. 


POSITION WANTED — EXPERI- 
enced working foreman on hard 
goods or caramels would like to con- 
nect with desirable company. A-No.-1 
reterence. Address G-608, care The 
Manufacturing Confectioner. 


POSITION WANTED—A MAN OF 

broad experience in the candy busi- 
ness wishes to locate in the east Jan- 
uary Ist. Thirty-five years of age, 
native American, with the knowledge 
and ability to manage a factory of any 
size—producing quality goods at mini- 
mum cost. Full details and references 
may be had by writing. Address G- 
609, care The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner. 





POSITION WANTED—ASST. SU- 

perintendent of a large chocolate 
plant whose contract expires in Jan- 
uary would like to connect with some 
firm where a practical knowledge of 
the manufacturing of bars, coatings, 
and cocoa would be appreciated. Ad- 
dress G-616, care The Manufacturing 
Confectioner. 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 

working foreman for small candy 
factory in Wisconsin, employing 
about 15 people. Must thoroughly 
understand the making of hand- 
rolled chocolates, figure cost and 
manage help. Reference required. 
Address H-624, care The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner. 
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HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—AN ASSISTANT TO 
the manager of a large New York 
candy factory. College, technical 
training and candy experience pre- 
ferred. Address H-621, care The 
Manufacturing Confectioner. 


EXPERIENCED FOREMAN FOR 
a New York factory manufactur- 
ing home made candies for retail 
trade. Address H-620, care The 
Manufacturing Confectioner. 


WANTED—A PRACTICAL CON- 

fectioner to invest a little money 
and take part management in a first 
class chocolate and confectionery 
factory in the Irish Free State. 
Urney Chocolates, Tallaght Co., 
Dublin, Ireland. 


OLD, WELL ESTABLISHED, 
high class candy manufacturing 
company in the central states, has 
an opening for a competent fore- 
man for cream department. Must 
know how to make high class 
cream centers for chocolates and 
marshmallows. Address H-622, care 
The Manufacturing Confectioner. 


SALESMEN WANTED BY LEAD- 

ing manufacturer of package 
chocolates and hard candies, for new 
territories. The proposition requires 
real salesmen, but being an adver- 
tised line and well known, it will 
pay excellently on commission basis 
selling direct to retail trade. Replies 
held confidential. Address H-619, 
care The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner. 


WANTED—J ANUARY 1, EX- 

perienced man with established 
business in central states to call on 
candy manufacturers and jobbers. 
Commission basis. Three strictly 
new snappy numbers of quality. En- 
tirely different from anything on the 
market. Purest and richest of all 
candies at popular prices. M. M. 
Johannsen Candy Co., Dubuque, Ia. 


WANTED IN NORTH CENTRAL 

state coming year, experienced 
salesmen for live candy specialty, 
calling on either wholesale or bet- 
ter class of retail trade. Extra good 
commission. Racine Candy Shop, 
Racine, Wis. 





HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED HARD 
candy man. G. 8S. Feeny Company, 
Wheeling, West. Virginia. 





THE DIRECTORS OF AN ESTAB- 

lished southern candy corporation 
require an experienced man on hard 
goods and marshmallow to take entire 
charge of the business. Must be able 
to invest $2,500. An unexcelled op- 
portunity for a wideawake man to be- 
come independent. Address G-599, care 
The Manufacturing Confectioner. 


WANTED—HIGH-GRADE SALES- 

man to represent an old established 
manufacturer in the Chicago market. 
He must also cover the State of Illinois 
with a full line of bulk goods. W. G. 
Hollis, Reading, Penna. 


SALESMAN WANTED — NOW 

selling manufacturing confectioners, 
to handle as a side line confectioners’ 
size evaporated milk on commission 
basis. Territory Ohio and adjoining 
states. Address G-617, care The Man- 
ufacturing Confectioner. 





WAN TED—SALESMEN OR BROK- 

ers calling on the jobbers and large 
buyers of candy, in all parts of the 
United States, to sell Burns’ Butter 
Scotch, in six flavors, on commission. 
Burns Candy Co., 32 E. Georgia St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


CANDY MAKER—EXPERIENCED 
on gum and jelly work; one who is 
able to handle this department and al- 
so employees. The Puritan Chocolate 
Co., 109 W. Canal St., Cincinnati, O. 





SALESMAN — MANUFACTURER 

of fine line of chocolates, bars and 
bulk candies, wants experienced sales- 
man calling on retail trade in Decatur 
and Springfield, Ill., territory. Address 
G-602, care The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner. 





SIDE LINE — A HIGH-CLASS 

line of chocolate novelties and im- 
ported confectionery is now open to 
well-established salesmen calling on 
best retail and jobbing trade in south- 
ern, southwestern, Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific territories, on a side line 
basis. Give references and territory 
covered. Address G-612, care The 


Manufacturing Confectioner. 


HELP WANTED. 


LINES WANTED — PENNY AND 

bulk specialties for jobbing trade 
of Central States (except City of 
Chicago). Trade covered frequently 
and thoroughly by several salesmen. 


Donald A. Ikaler, Valparaiso, Ind. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


HAVE A SPLENDID PLANT 
equipped to take care of approxi- 
mately 4,000 Ibs. candy daily. Prin- 
cipally gum and pan work. Can use a 
partner with $5,000 to $10,000 to ex- 
pand and furnish the largest and quan- 
tity buyers with their material on the 
Pacific Coast. Factory ideally located, 
and a splendid opportunity afforded to 
party with cash. Address G-614, care 
The Manufacturing Confectioner. 


WILL LEASE ON VERY REASON- 
able terms to responsible party fully 
equipped up-to-date candy factory on 
Pacific Coast, now in full operation 
with option of purchase on very favor- 
able terms if lessee so desires later on. 
Wonderful opportunity for experienced 
party. Large means not necessary. Ap- 
proximate value of plant, $50,000, ex- 
clusive of merchandise, materials and 
book accounts. Address G-604, care 
The Manufacturing Confectioner. 


FACTORY FOR SALE—WE ARE 

retiring from business and have a 
complete small factory which orig- 
inally cost over twelve thousand 
dollars, which we will sell in full for 
$5,000.00. This is well equipped, 
with all office fixtures, ete., in a 
new building of 12,500 sq. feet floor 
space on railroad trackage and fin- 
ished street close to town. Low 
rental and terms can be made if de- 
sired. Chickasaw Candy Mfg Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—SMALL WELL 

equipped candy factory employ- 
ing 15 people in connection with 
best jobbing business in one of the 
largest cities of Wis. Address H- 
623 care The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner. 
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